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FOREWORD 


I am very happy indeed to write a foreword to tliia first 
book by my old friend and pupil, Mr. Jamal Khwaja, who 
worked with me years ago in Cambridge, He liaa wntberi 
a book which combines the two gilts for which I still remember 
him from those earlier days—an ability for clear, critical think¬ 
ing on the one hand, on the other hand a sensitivity and 
insight which enable him to avoid superficiality—whether the 
over-faoile generalisation or the all too confident cnticisin. 
Like all good philosophising, this book reaveals the man who 
has written it. 

In his discussion of the notable Cambridge philosopher, 
G. E Moore, and having in mind parbiciilarly Moore’s defence 
ol commoiiBenBe, Mr, Khwaja reminds us that there will al¬ 
ways be scientific assertions about the woild which every 
philosopher must take for granted and certainly never deny. 
Philosophy la no competing super-science, but rather teaches 
an approach to the world expressed in terms of a large scale 
conceptual pattern. It is five such paiierns which this book 
describes in its '‘Meta-philosophy”, i. e. its philosophising 
about philosophy; the religious approach, the metaphysical 
approach, the cultural approach, the analytical appioach and 
the existentialist approach. There la a sympabhotio state¬ 
ment of each approach, and this is followed by paragraphs of 
discerning oriticisra which set out the paiticular limitationB of 
each. The whole discusaion is clear, coneiae and to the point. 
Nor is there any of the dangers of an over-simplified classi¬ 
fication. Mr, Kliwaja recogmsea, for instance, that there has ^ 
often been an interweaving of the religions (or authoiitariaii) 
approach and the metaphyscial a])proach: that Hegel combined 
the metaphysical and cultural approaches; that Heidegger and 
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Sartre combiiied the existentialist approach with the onto¬ 
logical. Again, he is careful to distinguish between theTarious 
different approaches that share the total of ‘'analytical'’. 

On a number of occaaione there are aeveral illuminating 
comparisons. For instance, the difference between Moore and 
RuBsell m their approach to inetaphyBics is coinpared to that 
between Jaspers and Marcel on the one hand, and Heidegger 
and Saitre on the other* His broad concluhion is that the 
philoBophei’s perspective on the world must always comhine 
the critical and the syinpathetic. It must etnye for that 
clanficatory precision which is the ideal of the analyst, but it 
must also do just ce to all our insights into the human situation, 
The philoBopher must never suppose that he has a “be-all-atid 
end-air’scheme. He must never sponsor a super-ecientifio 
metaphyaics. Yet neither must he be an irrationalist who 
despairs of reasonable thinking simply because he cannot 
know everything for certain. It is such reflections that lead 
Mr. Khwaja to discuss the possibility oi what he calls a multi¬ 
dimensional approach. 

Here IS a book written with a notable lucidity^ charac¬ 
terised by wisdom and tolerance, and remarkable for the range 
and comprehensiveness of its survey, It ia the work of a 
philosopher generous in his sympathies, discerning in hia 
understanding, and fair and frank m hia criticism. Besides the 
many merits which the book possesses as a particular study, I 
see it also as yet another symbol of the growing together ol 
East and West in a fruitful philosophical partnership. 


Oriel College^ Oxford. 
March, 1966 


Ian T. Ramsey 
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PREFACE 


This monograph attempts to describe the difTercnl app¬ 
roaches to philosophy, their situational and conceptual fields, 
their inter-relations and limitations. The posHibility 
combining them into a multi-dimensional approach is also 
discussed. 

The key notion underlying this essay is that the actual 
doing of philosophy must be rooted in a critical and compara¬ 
tive metaphilosophy. Most philosophers are so busy in estab¬ 
lishing truths, or analysing words and sentences, as the case 
may be, that they tend to neglect metaphilosophy. Tins leads 
to methodological isolationism, and a polemical instead of an 
irenic approach to philosophical problems, 

No detailed exposition or criticism of theories or problems 
arising within an approach has been attempted. My dominant 
concern has been with the structure of approaches and the 
delineation of their 'leitmotif, as it were, rather than with 
their immanent problems, I believe it is essential to see how 
the entire philosophical scene changes with a change in our 
metaphilosophical perspective, i. e., our conception of the 
nature and task of philosophy. Historical details concfirniiig 
the origin and development of these approaches are obviously 
far from complete, Indeed some portions presuppose some 
acquaintance with the development of Western philosoph}^ 
In any case, historical completeness would have meant a 
much bigger work, especially when a number of approaches 
were being examined. I am conscious of the limitations of 
the essay, especially the relative paucity ot illustrative 
material. But it is the best I could produce for the present 

I have learnt from so many sources that an adequate 
acknowledgment of my debts is impossible, I must, hoiitevcr, 
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indicate my great debt to my former teachers at Cambridge, 
Prof, C D, Broad, Prof, John Wisdom and Prof, I. T. Ramsey 
(now of Oxford), and also to Prof. G. Ryle and some other 
distingaished British analytical philosophers, I am indebted 
to J 0. Urmson’s Philosophcal Analysis and G. J, Wainock’a 
English FJdosophj men 1900, for their lucid tieatmciil 
of Logical Atomism and Moore’s philosophical analysis 
respectively. 

I have also been deeply stimulated by John Dewey as 
would be evident from the chapter entitled 'The Cultural 
Approach to Philosophy’. But I have not tiied to confine my- 
self to any one philosopher I must also express my gratitude 
to Professor Dr, J, Ritter of the University of Munster, 

I must thank Prof. Habib for his intellectual stimulation 
in my early life, and my father-in-law, General Mohcl. Akbar, 
for breaking my inner resistance to writing. 

Finally, I thank my friends, Mr. Rajendra Singh, 
Mr. Asoke Ckatterjee, Mr. Jamil Qadri and Prof K. A. 
Nizami for tlieir interest in my work, and last but not least. 
Prof, N. V, Banerjee for his kindness in going through the 
typescript and giving valuable suggestions, 


Aligarh 

6th April, 1965. 


A, Jamal Khwaja 
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Introduction 


Every science has its distinctive subject matter, 
and deals with certain fundamental concepts 
and questions. These constitute its main body. 
But every science also raises or suggests certain 
fundamental problems of the nature of its theories, 
methods of investigation, criteria of truth, limits 
of validity, interrelations vdth other sciences etc. 
Sometimes both types of problems are treated by 
the same individual to a greater or le,sser extent. 
But in the case of the natural sciences, the scientist 
is so absorbed in the laborious activity of factual 
investigation, and the formulation and testing of 
hypotheses, that he has little time or energy left to 
devote to the methodological questions, constituting 
the philosophy of that science, or the particular 
meta-scienoe, This convenient division of labour 
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ia, however, not feasible in the case of philosophy, 
Meta-problem,s concerning the nature and method 
of philosophy are much more crucial than the 
meta-problema of natural sciences. Sciences would 
work, even if a particular philosophy of science 
were invalid, But a philosophy would be com¬ 
pletely vitiated if its philosophy of philosophy 
were invalid. 

The question I wish to consider is whether 
philosophy too has two types of questions, whether 
there is or ought to be a metaphilosophy or philo¬ 
sophy of philosophy, (just as there is a philosophy 
of science, philosophy of history, or of mathematics 
etc,), as distinct from philosophy Or ought philo- 
sophy itself to perform this function? If so, meta- 
philosophy would be a redundant expression like 
logical logic or chemical chemistry etc. The no¬ 
menclature is trivial, provided the significance of 
the distinction is grasped. If meta-questions of 
philosophy are made an integral part of philosophy, 
getting their due share of the philosopher’s 
attention, then there is no need for coining a new 
expression. 

What has been the past record of philosophy 
ni this respect? Not long ago philosophers were 
eager to offei systems and neat ‘isms’, claiming to 
e objectively and universally true. Meta-questions 
were not given their due share of importance, even 
loiig they could not be totally avoided. It is 
significant, that the greater the depth of the philo- 
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sopher, the greater was his relative concern with 
them. Thus Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Descartes, 
Locke, Hume, all dealt with these metaproblems, 
to a greater or lesser degree. But the most 
notable name is that of Kant. 

The trend of the development of Western 
philosophy has been from an implicit metaphilo- 
sophy to an explicit one. This trend is logical and 
inevitable. A meta-science prosujiposcs a body of 
sciences, as grammar presuplioscs language or lan¬ 
guages, and philosophy of religion presupposes 
religions, Metaphilosophy presuppo,ses not merely 
a philosophy but philosophic,s. Thn,s even though 
every great philosopher ha,s been to ,some extent or 
other a metaphilosophor also (the parallel does not 
hold for ,scientist,s), an explicit metaphilosophy 
could not arise until the problem of philo,sophical 
diversity had emerged. Continuing philosophical 
controversy in the midst of ever growing agreement 
in other areas of human activity further pinpointed 
the issue. Consequently Western thought grew to 
be shy of metaphysics and was oriented towards 
metapliilosophy, This was not poverty of thought 
or the drying up of creative thinking. It only 
reflected a fresh creative resijonse to tho cont¬ 
emporary situation, and the emergence of a new 
conceptual fleld. 

There have been two crucial formative periods 
of metaphilosophy; the first was fcho period of the 
emergence of natural science and scientific metliorl 
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in Europe in the ] 6th. century; the second was the 
period of the rapid development of natural, social 
and cultural sciences in the 19th. century. The first 
situation had stimulated a new critical approach to 
philosophy, distinguishing, though not totally sepa¬ 
rating, it from scholastic thought. The second 
epoch made man for the first time systematically 
conscious of the diversity of languages, art forms, 
morals, religions, world views etc, in all their rich¬ 
ness and depth. This too acted as a leaven for the 
formulation of fresh questions concerning the 
nature and relationship of philosophy to the 
concrete cultural and historical situation of man. 

The development of metaphilosophy has taken 
different directions among Anglo-American and 
European philosophers. Generally speaking, the 
first have concerned themselves more or less exclu¬ 
sively with problems geneiatccl by the impact of 
natural science, c. g., problems of meaning, verifi¬ 
cation, disagreement, truth, relationship with 
science etc. etc. Other European philosophers, on 
the other hand, have been deeply influenced by the 
impact of the social and cultural sciences. 


Anglo-American metaphilosophy tends to 
locate the striking feature of philosophical disagree¬ 
ment in the scientific frame of reference or concep¬ 
tual field. In brief the explanation is that philoso¬ 
phical disagreement is the product of a lack of 
olanty and preoision in the oonoopta and state¬ 
ments of philosophers, or a confusion about the 
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varioua uses of words or types of discourse etc. 
Scientific statements, and specialised languages of 
bgic, mathematics, physics, are extolled as the 
ideal and the philosopher is pressed to imitate 
them. Analysis in one form or the other is held to 
be the means for achieving clarity. Moore, Eussell 

ttis teend repress,,; 

The German version of metapJiilosnphy ha. 
been di£Ferenl. It h.gh-l.ghts the cnitnral dotormi 
nants of philosophical theor.es and of philosophical 
cheagieement. Phdoscphical statements and the" 
nes are sought to be oorrelated with the situational 
matrix of man. This leads to a cultural approach 
to pMosophy. Niets,,ohe, Marx, Dilthey, Soholer 
and Dewey adopt this approach in yar 3 d,;g dogrcos,’ 

cl, II *** emorged in response to the 

challenge posed by philosophical disagreement r 

task was to showwhy thip disagreement oxisljd and 

how it could be ovex^come But it ia u' 'c 

it itself became a preyTo dt “>Bn'Acant that 

,, , rioaprej^to disagreement. Wliv did 

this happen? I believe that this was diie’^to a 
mono-dimensionai approach to the problem of Vh! 
nature of philosophy and the reasons of phllo „pM 
cal dmgreement. Philosophers took selettcrt in 
stances of philosophising as the paradign „r Idd 
of philosophy as such. Similarly, selected L 
of philosophical disagreement iLo made 7 7““ 

of formulating particular theories of clisn 

It IS not surprising that whenthe paraigr^im 
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stances diiFered, the corre,spending metaphilosophi- 
cal theories of the nature of philosophy and of 
philosophical disagreement also clashed. Thus the 
differences between Anlo-Ainerican and Eurcjpean 
metaphilosophy is quite understandable. But they 
are not unavoidable. These approaches are not 
contrary hut complementary. 

Before proceeding to describe these approa¬ 
ches in the main body of this essay, a few rcmarlis 
on the cultural determinants of philosophical prob¬ 
lems, and the cardinal features of the contemporary 
situation would be in order, 

Philosophical questions and problems are 
situationally evoked and are not the pu’odiict of a 
philosopher's ingenuity or reasoning alone. The 
latter, however, are necessary for articulating his 
response to the evocative stimulus of the concrete 
historical situation of the philosopher, Thus 
varying life sibilations lead to the formulation of 
varying problems. For example, in the middle ages 
it was generally held that noiffing hapjrened without 
the will of God. Since it was also held that God 
rewarded and punished man, the problems of the 
freedom of the will and the justification of punish¬ 
ment emerged. Similarly, the problem of pain and 
evil was generated due to the current beliefs that (a) 
God is omnipotent and merciful, (b) pain and evil 
ought not to exist at all, or at least not in the 
measure in which they actually do in the universe. 
If either of the above judgments is modified oj? 
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abandoned, the problem disintegrates. The problem 
arose precisely because of and withiir a concrete 
conceptual and valuationaJ field or situation. A 
change in this field leads to a change rn the problem 
Consider the question: -Has God created the 
universe?” The once obvious answer was either a 
categorical yes/no, ora suspension of judgment. 
But philosophers now accept the possibility and 
even the validity of a third answer, namely; It all 
depends upon what you mean by God and creation 
etc. ^ There is no one answer, The nature of philo¬ 
sophical problems thus depends upon the cultural 
climate, the manifold of assumptions within which 

the philosopher operates, and the concrete histori- 
cal situation. 


Mannheim refers to the situational determi¬ 
nation of thought. But the situation evokes rather 
than determines thought. The significant features 
of the situation arrest the attention of the sensitive 
philosopher, while others fail to notice them or 
grasp their significance. People are thus not deter¬ 
mined by the stmation to adopt a certain mode of 
thought or conceptual field, They are stimulated 
by the stituation as also by their own sensitiveness 
Consider a stable social group suddenlv h T. 
mto conflict with a radically different culture group 
Once effective communication has been eqt.hr i f 
the critical and non-dogmatic thin,mm “‘“l 

both the groups would be led by the louic of tb 
situation to pose inter-cultural 
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lems in the place of intra-cultural microscopic ones. 
A powerful challenge would be throwai to the tradi¬ 
tional conceptual field itself, within which the prob¬ 
lems, agreements and disagreements had had their 
being. Instead of raising questions like • Can 
God change the past ? or Arc His attributes 
separable or not from His Essence ? Can He com¬ 
mit eyil ? or Are Forms and Ideas (of Plato) im¬ 
manent or transcendent ? etc., or, (in an entirely 
different context) Does a table continue to exist 
when not perceived by any mind ? Do other minds 
exist ? What is the relation between sense data 
and objects ? etc., some philosophers would be 
powerfully inclined to raise questions like : How 
do different problems arise ? Why does philosophi¬ 
cal disagreement exist ? What is the nature and 
function of philosophical theories ? What is the 
correct method of approach to philosophical 
problems ? etc. 

What type of problem engages the philoso¬ 
pher depends upon his personality type and the 
degree of his ability to detach himself from the 
conceptual field and manifold of assumptions of his 
age and group. If, however, he fails to appreciate 
the logic of the situational evocation of problems, 
and chngs to a superseded conceptual field, then 
his philosophy does not grip the contemporary mind. 

Granting that philosophical problems change 
with changing conditions, are there no stable sets 
of questions constituting its proper domain ? I 
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believe that the only stable and permanent 
questions are ‘meta-questions’, Metaphiloso])hy 
remains, while philosophies come and go. If Plato 
and Kant, Grhazzali and Ibu Eushd, Shanket an4 
Vallabh still interest ua, it is because they are either 
metaphilosophers, or there is a jJoint of contact 
between our conceptual fields and theirsv 

The present human situation is characterized 
by scientific uniformity and progress in the niidst of 
philosophical controversy and religious and cultural 
diversity. This is perhaps the most significant feai 
ture of the contemporary situation, This generates 
the basic conceptual field for the critically oriented 
contemporary philosopher. It may be called the 
metaphilosophical field. Methodological questions 
like the nature of philosophical, metaphysical, ethh 
cal and logical statements, the theories of meaning 
and truth, the nature and dynamic,s of philosophical 
or ethical controversy etc. arise within this fieldi 
Controversy and disagreement in the midst of i 
progressively expanding scientific and technological 
standardization appear as an anachronism to the 
contemporary mind. It is impelled to find the 
Causes and the cure of this incongruity. This leads 
to an unprecedented interest in meta-problems of 
almost all the hranches of knowledge. 

The value judgment underlying this cjuest is 
that avoidable controversy or conflict is^bad and 


61—2 
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miiatbe overcome. The contemporary analytical 
and metaphilosophical approaches are the new 
instruments to serve this basic value, even as 
previous metaphysical systems were the instruments 
of serving and defending some value system or 
other, embedded in past cultural traditions, In 
other words, harmony or agreement is the motif of 
contemporary metaphilosuphy. 

It may be said that this is the motif of all 
philosophy and religion as such. This is probably 
true. But the range of harmony sought liy con¬ 
temporary philosophers is immensely wider than 
the range previously sought. Moreover, there is a 
distinction between a democratic harmony among 
autonomous individuals freely committing them¬ 
selves to values, and the harmony that ensues as a 
result of the commitment to an external Authority, 
No doubt the philosophical theologian claims that 
since his acceptance of the Authority is based 
upon universally valid reasons, the harmony that 
accrues is rooted in reason rather than a dogmatic 
or arbitray surrender to an Authority. This claim 

will be ei^ammed in the chapter 'The Religious 
Approach to Philosophy’. 



II 


The Religious Approach 
to Philosophy 


General Introduction 

The word ‘religion’ like the words ‘justice’, 
‘democracy’ ‘philosophy’, ‘art’ etc. connotes 
different things to different people. The concrete 
meaning ranges from the ‘'opium of the people’ to 
self-realization, universal love,, surrender to the 
Supreme Creator, absorption in Divinity etc. 
Hence the exjiression ‘religiou.s approach’ is also 
ambiguous, 'VVhat I propose to say about the relh 
gious approach to philosophy should not be confu¬ 
sed with the religious approach to life, even though 
these two themes over-lap to a certain degree. The 
religious approach to life refers to the basic way in 
which an individual orientates himself to the uni¬ 
verse. The religious approach to philosophy refers 
fo his basic conception of the nature and tasks of 
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pliilosopliy. A person may be deeply religions m 
one of tlie yarious senses of the term, and yet his 
approach to philosophy may not be religious, but 
metaphysical or analytical or cultural, Por exam¬ 
ple, Socrates among the ancients, Kant and 
Spinoza among the moderns, and Karl Jaspers 
among our contemporaries "will be admitted to he 
religious persons in one of the various senses of 
the temp But they cannot be said to adopt the 
religious approach to philosophy. 

It 'would he going too far from my present 
purpose to survey the various meanings of the terms 
‘religion’ and ‘religious approach’. I shall only 
explain the exact sense m which the expression 
‘religious approach’ is being used here, and then 
point out its basic features and interrelations with 
other approaches. 

The above remarks should not he taken to 
iniply that 1113^ adopted use of the expression ‘reli¬ 
gious approach’ is arbitrary^ and does not follow 
common usage. Indeed, it appears to me, that 
it is precisely in this sense, that the words ‘religion’ 
and ‘religious approach’ are most commonly used in 
ordinary speech. The other senses are used by 
philotsophers and others who, whether consoiousl3^or 
suhconscionsly, advance iiersnasive definitions of 
religion. The undetected presence of persuasive 
components in these definitions leads to confusion 
and controversy, Erich Eromui, for example, divides 
religion into two broad types—humapistic and auh 
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horitarian. This division ciits across the familiar 
distinction between theiatie and iron'theisiie 
religions. According to his elaesification, early 
Buddhism and eaily Christianity, Taoism, and 
the religions of Socrates and Spinoza represented 
humanistic religion Sinco the world view or belief 
syRtein of say^ Spinoza, is quite different from that 
of St. Peter, the word ‘religion’ is being used in a 
very wide sense. This is, however, not to criticize 
Fromm’s penetrating insight into the function of 
religion in the life of man. My purpose is merely to 
illustrate the extremely wide connotative and 
denotative .spectrum of the word h'cligion’ and the 
persuasive elements im])lioit in such definitions. 

The Nature of the Religious AxR'iroach to Philosophy 

What, then, is the nature or, more exactly, the 
function of the religious approach to philosophy. Its 
function is to defend and justify one’s commitment 
to an external Authority. At times its function is 
the systematic rediscovery or reinterpretation of 
the meaning and implications of a traditional belief 
S5>’stem that continues to grip and J'ascinatc the 
individual. This latter function is nearer to a pure 
metaphysical or speculative approach, But, in so 
far as it is limited to reintcrpretatioii of a belief 
system w'itho lit an ox 2 )licit questioning of its basic 
truth or validity, the activity of spceiilatioii is 
only partly free. Henco this controlled spoculat- 
iye reinterpretation remams distincit from tho 
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pure spBculativc const,ruction of world views or 
vakre systems by a fully autonoinouis incUvidtial. 

The religious approacli to pliilo.sopliy j,s pcr- 
liaps the oldest and persists even today in many 
circles of the East and We.st At the early stage 
of human history, the individual, generally speaking, 
stands committed to an external Authority, who rs 
the source of the value system and the world view 
commonly accepted by the group. This shared 
commitment strengthens group solidarity and gives 
inner peace to the individual. Yet, his desire for 
comprehensiveness, consistency and logical or aes¬ 
thetic order and ,sy,stem, impel him to ,systeinatize 
and refine the world view. In the course of thi,s 
activity, or even prior to it, he may discover cer¬ 
tain prim a faoic mconsistencies nr tbo belief-system 
or ground.^ of po,s,sible doubt, But this docs nob 
weaken his commitment It induces him to remove 
those inconsistencies cither by pointing 'Out that t.hey 
are only apparent or thrnugh making ad hoc assump¬ 
tions. Sometime,s a considerable reconstruction of 
concepts and beliefs may be attempted. This task 
requires conceptual analysis and logical deduction. 

There is a second motif of this type of rationa¬ 
listic activity. For some reason or other, the 
individuahs commitment to his Authority may 
start to waver, Eeasoning then plays the role of 
a doctor curing a patient. Reasoning removes in¬ 
ductively, or deductively, or in a mixed way, douhta 
about the world view and value system, 
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Apart from the desire for logical ord('r and 
consistency for their own sake, there js also the 
desire to maice the value syRtcin and world view 
universally acceptable. The individual is luoro or 
less clearly aware of the fact of disagreement bet- 
weeeii different people or groups. This creates 
a sense of uneasinessj if not of doubt, It shows the 
lack of a total harmony between man and man. He 
wishes to extend the sou,se of group solidarity to 
the entire human f.nnily. J3ut ,ginee other,s are per¬ 
haps committed to some other Authority, they can 
grasp the truthj only if it is rationallj^ demonstra¬ 
ble, apart from being the product of faith in onois 
Authority, May be reason hy itself i,s inanmcient 
for grasping the truth, nnle.ss aided by some exter¬ 
nal source, more potent tban reason. I-fowever 
the individual thinks that the activity of reasoning 

has its own distinct value, limited though it 
may be. ^ 


Thus the ‘leitmotif’ of the religious approach 
to philosophy may bo said to be a combination in 
varying proportion,s of the desires for logical order 
universal acceptance of the belief system and de¬ 
fence against internal or external attack. 

The religious and the pure speculative or mc- 
Uphysical approach arc ,sometime,s intertwined. 
This results in a qualified and controlled specula¬ 
tion or a revisionary adherence to the traditional 
belief system. Many terms and expresHion.s and also 
some foundational concepts of the traditional world 
view and value system are retained. £ut the crea- 
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tive religious individual gives tljcn a new concrete 
content. As an instance of a comprehcnaivo conce¬ 
ptual reconstruction, this effort evohos admiration. 
But from the point of view of orthodox faith, it 
may be a very misleading activity. 

The speculative and the rehgious or conformi- 
stic trends may be present in varying degrees in di¬ 
fferent individuals The pure confonnistic approach 
in total isolation from the speculative is hardly ever 
to he found in a philosopher. To the extent that 
this is the cavse, lie becomes a theologian rather than 
a philosopher. 

The dominant trend of ancient Indian philo¬ 
sophy was religious in the sense elefinod. The 
Vedas, or the Upanishads, more exactly, the 
Sruti portions, were accepted as infallible or 
Divine in some sense. The task of reflection and 
reasoning was to grasp their truth and elaborate it 
systematioally. There were, however, non-confor¬ 
mist thinkers from the very beginning, even though 
in a minority. Even in a purely academic essay as 
the present one, the tolerance initially shown to 
these heterodox thinkers of remote antiquity, 
deserves not only mention but also praise. 

Medieval Christian and Muslim scliolasticism 
reflects the same approach. Philosophy does not 
question Authority. The locus or radius of autho¬ 
rity mav be narrowed a.nd Tcstrip+prl +n lino Cliivni-i 
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alone, aa tie'Divinely inspired word of God, or may¬ 
be more or less widened to include certain uttera¬ 
nces of the Holy Prophet. In the case of Christi- 
-anity the locus of Authority may he the Bible as a 
whole or in parts,,or the Church as the body of the 
Christ. 

The Mutazalite thinkers of Islam are some¬ 
times .regarded as pure rationalists. But their 
rationalism was not absolute. They never Quest¬ 
ioned the infallibility oI the Quran, although they 
differed from its traditional interpretation in many 
matters. Some later Muslim thinkers of Spain and 
North Africa, particularly Ibii Eushd, Ibn ‘ Arab! 
adopted an approach more metaphysical than 
religious. They attempted a very radical reconst¬ 
ruction of ttaditioiial beliefs and concepts. 

_ , The conceptual field of the religious approach 

^ IS constituted by the concrete elements of the belief- 

system to which the person is committed, for exa- 
ihple, creation, life after death, rebirth, the exist¬ 
ence and nature of a Supreme Being, revelation 
cosmic purpose etc. ’ 

These concepts determine the direction of the 
philosopler’a Ihmking. Thus, a Muslim or Chris¬ 
tian philosopher raises questions like, Can God chan¬ 
ge the past! What is the justihoatiou of punish¬ 
ment when God IS the Ultimate Doer ! Was crea¬ 
tion out of nothing ! Are truths of reason bindina 

»pon God ! What is the purpose of “eatitf 
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Can a mora]ly good non-believer win salvation ? 
Why is there so much jiain and evil in the world ? 
etc. 

A Hindu philosopher would pose diiferent 
questions such as; Why does one normally not 
remember the events of a previous incarnation ? 
What is the relation between the Absolute Brah¬ 
man and the Atman ? What is Maya ? etc. 

I'he Justification of the Religious Approach 

The cultural climate of the modern world 
makes us ail, iucludmg the religious person, admit 
the desirability and value of a ralaonal approach to 
religion. The profession of an irrevocable blind 
choice exposes him to the charge of dogmatism. 
This cultural climate did not always prevail. Even 
to clay in some milieus, the open profession of a dog¬ 
matic faith brings recognition to the individual. He 
takes pride in the intensity and un shake ability of 
his faith. But in the philosophers’ milieu, a person 
finds it difficult to admit a blind and irrevocable 
faith in a book or creed. He is apt to assure both 
himself and others that even if, as a matter of fact, 
he does accept an external Authority as infallible, 
he does so on rational grounds. Some persons mi¬ 
ght even profess willingness to revise their system of 
beliefs, if fresh evidence were to demand or compel 
such revision. In short, they claim that their comm¬ 
itment to the infallible Authority is rational. But 
can such a commitment be entirely rational ? Or can 
the infallibility of the Authority be proved ? This 
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is the crux of the problem. It must be admitted, that 
if the infallibility could be proved, the eoinmitment, 
if made, could rightfully claim to be rational, in 
the strict sense. 

How can the infallibility of the Authority be 
proved ? It can be proved only by showing an in- 
varible agreement between the judgments of the 
Authority, and those judgments of the individual 
that result from the mc.st careful investigation and 
reflection. But what is the guarantee that this 
activity represents his aiithcntic deeisioi s, and I’ea'- 
sons, without his being inflnenccd b^^ the A’-ahiationa 
and prescriptions of the Authority, with whom he 
may he already acquainted. May it not he, that 
the will to conform predisposes him to aceopit the 
the value judgments of the Authority, aa if they 
were his own authentic one.s. The hare faiit of 
agreement or coincidence between the two is consi¬ 
dered bj^ him as a proof of the infallihility of the 
Authority. But thi.s ia no proof. However, if an 
honest claim of Full agreement in all examined 
cases is made, we will have to accept that the faith 
of the individual in the infallibility of the Authority 
IS just like any other induclive eonclnsioii. This 
means that it could be a rational faith. 

It may, however, turn nut that there, is a 
conflict between the judgments of the individual 
and the Authority. This ia a cnicial matter. If 
the individual agrees even in a single instance of 
ppeh copfiiot, that his judgment is wrong becgpsp 
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his intelligence is limited, and that the judgment of 
the Authority must he right or valid, heeanse it is, 
infallihle, then this belief in its infallibility is no 
longer an inductively established or lational belief, 
It is nothing more and nothing less than plain and 
simple faith, or commitment. 

This, however, does not mean that such faith 
is irrational. If a thing or judgment is not ratio¬ 
nal, this does not moan that it is irrational. 
It may be partly rational and partly noii- 
rational, or' it may even have irrational ele¬ 
ments intertwined with the rational. A simple two 
valued logic of rational/irrational is not applicable 
here. The phenomenon of pei\sonal love jirovidos 
an illuminating analogy. Can the state of being 
in deep love with a person, say, a great leader or 
artist be a Jully rational attitude, or can deli¬ 
berate detachment bo accepted as fully irrational ? 
Obviously such issues or questions are not amen¬ 
able to a simple either / or logic. Falling in deep 
love is neither a rational nor an irrational action. 

It may be objected that the above procedure 
is methodologically vitiated, since it makes the 
admittedly fallible human judgment the criterion 
of the validity of the judgments of the Infallible 
Authority, This objection is hardly rospecbable 
It is precisely the infallibility of the Authority that 
is required to be preved, It cannot bo assiinu'd 
If it is assumed, then the claim of the coniniitnient 
1^0 be I’frtional, is ipso facto given up. But if it jg 
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to bo proved, the iirnoF innwl. l)y the very nature of 
the ease, rely upon Iminini reaHniiiiip' !ih tlie tiral 
enterion of va.lidit^o No (iouht, Ihc j) 0 ,S 8 il)ility < f 
error would always he fu'eaeut, Hut thero is a 
measure of risk, huw'vej' iuhnite.simal, in all human 
reasoning beyond the sphere oriogico-inatheinatieal 
iiifereneo,'. 

If a person aoeepts an Authority as infallible 
then ho must aceepi- t.hf‘ logleal consequenec of this 
ehoiojfor the imrsuitp of philoiS 0 |)hy. The logieal 
consequence is the abandouinent of intelleetual auto¬ 
nomy, and i.he moral as well as logical obligation 
to conform to the Authority in all one’s judgments. 
The choice i,s betwi'en commitment and autononij^ 
riiilosophy cannot dictate the choice. .Hut up to a 
point, reason,s may iio given for accepting one or 
the other, in terms ol the eonseciuences of the two 
attitudes’. It is es,seiitially like a moral choice bet¬ 
ween two irreconcilablo value,s. Both commitment 
and autonomy are basic value,s with a strong appeal, 
What i,s important i,s that the nature of the alter¬ 
native valuciS and their consoqueiicciS must be clear 
to tire individual. He can integrate his personality 
and become a jiroductive and happy individual in 
either way. It is up to the individual to make this 
foundational dcci,siou, assuming that he is not 
already in the deep and powerful grip of some 
Authority. Bui. if bo does commit himself to an 
Authority, then he will have to give up the philo,so- 
phical activity understood as a free and uncommit- 
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ted search for truth or validity, a quest without 
strings, a journey without a pre-established clesti- 
nation, a pursuit without the guarantee of eternal 
certitude. 

He may pursue philosophy in the sense of sys¬ 
tematic apologetics. But these two conceptions 
of philosophy are poles apart It is important in 
this context to distinguish the limited freedom of 
interpretation and the reasoning involved in imma¬ 
nent analysis and exegesis from the theoretically 
unlimited autonomy of the pure philosopher. 

The above analysis is not concerned with the 
merits of any claim or claims that some Authority 
is infallible. It only aims to analyse the logic of 
such claims and the medrodology of the religious 
approach to philosophy rather than religion as 
such. The conclusion is that the religious approach 
to philosophy is incompatible with the intellectual 
autonomy of man. This is a truism, But some 
times the reiteration of truisms is necessary and 
illuminating. 

Limitations of the Religious Approach to Philosophy 

This approach satisfies only those persons 
whose commitment to an Authority does not gene¬ 
rate any inner conflict. Such a smooth commits 
ment occurs when the demands of the deeper auth¬ 
entic personality and value structure of the indivi¬ 
dual harmonize or correspond with the underlying 
temper or spirit of the Authority, rather tha n merely 
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with its specific prescriptions etc, In such cases a 
pre-established harmony or affinity may be said to 
exist between the Authority and the individual. 
But where this is absent, the religious approach does 
not lead to an authentic peace that passeth under¬ 
standing. In spite of comniitraent to the Autho¬ 
rity, silent notes of discord mar the inner harmony 
of the committed person. If such a person seeks 
the help of philosophy, then the fully critical app¬ 
roach to philosophy instead of the religious app. 
roach with its limited freedom, is more likely to 
still the notes of discord. 

The religious approach to philosophy is obvi- 
ously a partly closed or sealed approach. The total 
or partial non-recognition of this fact leads to con¬ 
siderable confusion about the nature of philosophy 
and the philosophical attitude and method. The 
secondary rationalistic activity and immanent ana¬ 
lysis of the philosophical theologian is liable to be 
confused with the primary rationalistic activity, 
and trauseen dental analysis of the philosopher 

Man today lives in a multi-cultural rather than 
a mono-cultural society. Value S3istem8 and world 
views compete among themselves for his allegiance. 
The religious approach to philosophy is not critical 
enough to satisfy contemporary man, once the awa¬ 
reness of the plurality of Authorities severs or even 
loosens the sacred bond of commitment to his 
traditional Authority. 



The Metaphysial Approach 
to Philosophy 


General Iritroduchon 

expression ‘metaphysical approach’ can 
used in different senses. In the strictest sense, 
metaphysics means ontology or the theory ofEcing 
ov Reality. Rut it has been so closely connected 
with epistemology or the .theory of knowledge, that 
the two must be taken together The widest sense 
of the expression biietaphysical approach’ would 
however, cover the cultural approach as well, which 
is areformed version of the traditional metaphysical 
approach to philosophy. Metaphysics is as old as 
philosophy itself, Though in some senses of the 
term, it has become moribund, in other senses it 
continues to flourish vigorously m many quarters. 
The metaphysical appi-oach'is evoked by twb 
powerful human impulses. The first is'' the impdlao 
to carry the foundational distinction of appearance 
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and reality to its limit, once the common sense real¬ 
istic view of the world and of knowledge has been 
questioned. The second is the impulse to construct 
a comprehensive theory of the nature, origin and 
future of the world as a whole, including man him¬ 
self. In an important sense, the scientific approach 
is also concerned with precisely the same questions. 
But there is a basic difference between the two. 
This will be clarified as we proceed. The religious 
approach to philosophy also deals with the nature, 
past and future of the universe. But it is confined 
to the elaboration and explication of an infallible 
belief-cum-value system. This task repuires consi¬ 
derable deductive reasoning and the speculative 
reconstruction of the traditional belief and value 
system, as already indicated in the previous chapter. 
But the religious approach to philosophy does not 
permit a completely free exploration of the theories 
about the nature, past and future of the universe,. 
It permits immanent but not transcendental specu¬ 
lation. The metaphysical approach questions the 
foundations of the framework itself no less than 
the concrete content of the belief system. 

Let us consider the basic distinction between 
Reality and appearance referred to above. This 
distinction is not posited by the philosopher, as in 
the case of minute technical distinctions, but is as 
universally embedded in human thinking as the 
distinction between subject and object, the self and 
the other, or the good and the bad. This distinction 
is suggested by the ordinary day to day perceptual 
61—4 
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experience of man. The concepts of Reality and 
appearance are initially empirical ones, and are 
employed at the level of common sense. But human 
thinking does not stop here. It develops into 
scientific thought on the one hand, and metaphysical 
speculation on the other. Natural science is based 
upon a highly systematic and precise form of oidi- 
nary perceptual knowledge. It seeks to kn* w the 
real nature and laws of things and events as 
distinguished from their apparent nature. But the 
word ‘rear is still used in science in an empirical 
context. That is, ‘Reality’ refers to Reality as it 
appears to human observers under controlled 
specific and repeatable conditions of perception! 
This means that scientific knowledge is relative to 
the human observer. Man, however, yearns for 
absolute knowledge of Reality as it is in itself, and 
not merely as it appears to him under controlled 
conditions. Metaphysical speculation is an attempt 
to satisfy this deep urge. ^ 


There is yet another reason for such specu¬ 
lation. Scientific knowledge is piecemeal and frag¬ 
mentary. Different sciences either deal with diffet 
ent areas of the universe or adopt different key con¬ 
cepts for explaining it. Butman wants a synoptic 
and integrated knowledge of the universe as a whole. 

0 the extent that science becomes a synoptic and 
integrated survey of the nniveree, or a oon^tuat 
explanatory scheme embracing the totality of 
existence, it serves a philosophical or metaphyLal 
purpose. It IS significant that, though the Lta- 
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physical concept of Reality is more radical and 
far reaching than the scientific concept, the meta¬ 
physical enterprise started much earlier than the 
scientific enterprise of systematically describing and 
explaining Reality in the empirical sense. There are 
at least two explanations of this sequence. Firstly, 
the scientific enterprise is a very patient, piecemeal 
and long drawn out process. It also requires tech¬ 
nological skill, which in turn requires pure science. 
Minute observations and complicated experiments 
were not possible at the early stage of human his¬ 
tory. The metaphysical enterprise needed no such 
paraphernalia. Moreover, it promised quick, certain_, 
exciting and comprehensive results. It, therefore, 
appealed to man. 

Secondly, the metaphysical enterprise was 
fresh and novel, and man, in his virginal innocence, 
was naturally inclined to take its claims at their 
face value. He was not critical enough to question 
whether pure a priori speculation could yield cer¬ 
tain and universally acceptable conclusions. The 
philosophical disagreement he encountered was jud¬ 
ged to be a temporary phase. He was justifiably 
optimistic about the metaphysical enterprise. Even 
his subsequent disillusionments have deterred him 
only paj'tly from engaging in this activity. 

Let us now see in greater detail how the meta¬ 
physical use of the distinction between Reality and 
appearance emerges from the common sense or 
empirical use. Our common sense interprets per¬ 
ceptual experience as direct acquaintance or con- 
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frontation ■with objects existing independently in a 
spatio-temporai ■world. But tins realism is given a 
jolt by three coiisidorations Firstly, perceptual 
illusion a^nd error show that at least some cases of 
perception are not direct, and that they do not 
reveal objects as they are in themselves, hut only as 
they appear to observeis Secondly, the experience 
of various perspectives of the same object and the 
realization that the perceptual content is correlated 
with or relative to the situation of Ihe perceiving 
subject, destroy the belief m the direct confrontat¬ 
ion with objects Thirdty, 'the gradual realization 
of the physiological mechanics of the perceptual 
process, i. e., the laws, conditions and limitations 
of the working of sense organs also contributes to 
shake, if not shatter, the natural realism of man. 

This suggests that the perceptual content 
does not depend merely upon the object per se, 
but depends upon (a) the situation of the object, on 
the one hand, and (b) the situation and condition 
of the subject at the time of perception, on the 
other. Thus, the simplicity, directness or imme¬ 
diacy and the veracity of perceptual knowledge as 
such are brought into doubt. Which piece of 
knowledge under wich conditions is true know¬ 
ledge, and wich is false ? May it not he that all 
cases of perceptual knowledge are false ? May it 
not be that perceptual knowledge as such, is 
relative to the nature of the perceiving subject, so 
that subjects with a different perceptual apparatus 
would perceive objects in a different fashion ? If 
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so, what is the ground Tor holding that the percep¬ 
tual content corresponds with the nature orobjeois 
as they are in themselves ? 

It should be noticed that these doubts and 
questions follow from certain assumptions. The 
first assumption is that independently existing 
objects have a determinate nature^ indeiDendent of 
the relationship of perceptual cognition between 
object and subject. The same object cannot be 
both X and not-x, or y and not-y, since this would 
violate the basic law of non-contradiction. Onl^^ 
one particular perceptual report describes the 
object as it really is; others describe the object as 
it appears. 

The second assumption is that this deter¬ 
minate nature of objects is independent of the 
relations of an object with other objects, so that 
different objects are externally related to each 
other. Whitehead calls these twin assumptions the 
‘fallacy of independent location’, When the 
essential relativity of perceptual knowledge to the 
structure and functioning of the perceptual appa¬ 
ratus or perceiving subject is viewed in the light 
of the above two assumptions, this logically loads 
to a questioning of the common sense view of 
perception as a direct confrontation with objects 
leading to a revelation of their determinate 
objective nature. The pure ‘object revealing’ or 
‘revelatory’ conception, as- it were, according fq 
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which, perception is a discovery of some eirtity 
‘out there’, gives place to a ‘constructionar con¬ 
ception of Iniowleclge. According to this, percep¬ 
tion is not pure discovery, but a complex 
process of both discovery ond coiistmction on tho 
part of the perceiving subject. If so, how ran we 
grasp the absolute nature of objects as they arc- in 
themselves ? Is there any hind of hnowJodge of 
the nature of objects as they are m themselves ? 
If there are no means of hnowing the nature of 
objects as they arc in themselves, then what, is the 
status and criterion of truth of Imowlcdge available 
to man ? Tins is how the epistcmological-cnin-onto- 
cosmological constellation of problems is generated 
There is not one single problem, hub a complex or 
family of interrelated questions. They cannot he 
answered in isolation, because a particular answer 
to one question implies a corresponding answer to 
some other or others. 

The above delineated conceptual field or frame 
is the common starting point of the metaphysical 
approach to philosophy. But from this jioint 
onwards, different philosophers follow different 
routes. 

One main route is the onto-co,sinological 
approach, the other is the epistemological approach, 
The third is the dialectical aj)proach of TIogcl. 
Together they constitute the metaphysical approacl^ 
in the wider sense of the term. 
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The Onto-Cosmological Approa,ch 

Having grasped tlio essentially relative 
cliaracter o[’perceptual kiiowlodgej and consolidated 
the distinction between sensible appearance and 
metaphysical Ejcality, the philosophers of this 
school lose interest ]ii further reflection upon the 
nature and hinits of hnowledgej and proceed 
straightawiiy to an apricri aiiprehension of the 
ultimate nature and stincturc of ‘llcahty’. But 
this stex3 follows from another a.ssninption. dhe 
assumption is that though perceptual hnowledge is 
relative, conceptual knowledge based on pure 
reasoning is absolutely true. This assumption is 
strengthened due to the certainty and universal 
agreement characterizing pure niatheinatics. 

Kant criticised this approach as dogmatic, 
[fowever, once this ajiproach is adopted, a number 
of onto-cosmological questions emerge, e. g., Is 
Beality one or more than one ? What is the 
structure of Reality and what are the laws of its 
functioning ? Has the world been created or has it 
evolved ? Is there any purpose in the world ? etc. 

Corresponding to the above questions, a 
number of alternative answers are given. These 
constitute the philosophical theories of Monism, 
Dualism, Pluralism, Materialism, Idealism, Theism, 
Mechanism etc. Some of these theories over-laji 
even as the questions do. This necessitates the 
activity of clarification and analysis which is insep- 
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arable from philosophy, indeed, ail systematic 
thought for that matter* 

This metaphysical analysis is, however, only 
a means and not an end, from the standpoint of 
the metaphysical approach to philosophy. More¬ 
over, the analysis in question is contextual and 
not mefca-textual, or in other words, immanent and 
nob transcendental. It does not analyse the basic 
conceptual field and the assumptions organically 
linked with it. It confines the analysis to the 
questions and answers that arise within the field or 
context, Thus, the question whether Reality ia 
one or more than one, is analysed or split into 
the ontological question on the one hand, and the 
substantival question on the other. The theories 
of Materialism, Idealism, Dualism are answers to 
the ontologieal question, while the theories of 
Substantival Monism or Pluralism are answers bo 
the second question. But the question of the 
validity of the field and the basic assumptions that 
generated these questions, is not touched at all by 
such a metaphysical analysis, However, there is 
no sharp and rigid demarcation between contextual 
and meta-textual analysis. The former tends to 
develop into the latter, particulaily if the philoso¬ 
pher is sensitive to the linguistic and situational 
determinants of the problems of philosophy. 

Limitations of the Onto-cosmologicul Approach 

The discrepancies between pure speculative 
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accounts of Reality pose a problem, even as per¬ 
ceptual diversity and relativity do about the status 
of perceptual knowledge It is tlie jiroblcin of the 
nature and criteria of the truth of metaphysical 
theories. 

The traditional solution was that the ac¬ 
count given by the philosopher himself was the 
only true or objective account. Other philosophers 
were mistaken, not having 'seen’ or grasped the 
truth. Philosophical controversy or diijagrceinciit 
would end, if they reflected more carefully and 
dispassionately, and were more sensitive to the 
inconsistencies that exist in their own systems. 
The true account as advanced by the philosopher 
himself would ultimately receive universal and final 
acceptance. The progress of factual or empirical 
knowledge was irrelevant to its final truth, since 
empirical knowledge concerns phenomena and not 
Noumena. 

This is obviously a very crude and unsatis¬ 
factory answer to a key question. Both the 
cultural and the analytical approaches try to give 
a more satisfactory answer. 

The onto-cosmological approach views the 
reasoning faculty as a fixed and ready made 
instrument or rather possession of man. It does 
not relate the mode of functioning of reason to the 
situational matrix of man, including his cultural 
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paUerns and value system. Nor is the -funcbioning 
of reason correlated with the structure and iuiic 
tioning of the. conceptual apparatus or, in Kant’s 
language, with the categories of understanding. 

The ontological approach also neglects the 
analysis of language, even though a certain measure 
ol analysis of concepts or statements is inevitable 
for philosophy, as indeed for all thhikimr Tpi, 
analysis is often vitiated by a lack of a" proper 
theory of meaning and types of discourse etc ^ The 
prmia facie super-factual statements of uicta- 
physics are, thus, taken at their face value, and 
confused with persuasive definitions, or a reeoiis- 
truntion of a traditional language system. Thus 
terminological recommendations are confused with 
a priori discovery of facts. 


Perhaps an outstanding example of, what I 
cal contextual analysis is the analysis of the 
mindbcdy relationship by Eroacl in his book. Mind 
Place in Nature, ife mentions sev nteen 
theories, and analyses them with a view to 
ascertaining the true or correct theory Such 
analysis is critical but not critical enough fora 
metaphilosophically oriented approach This 
type of analysis does not question the validitv 
of the conceptual field which generates the 

^alysaridum, i e„ the concepts or statements tha 
arc analysed. It limits ■ r. tnat 

fication and reconstructili of conf 

ments with a view to the removal ^ 

^ removal of inconsistencies 
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or inadequacies in a comprelicnsivo system of 
beliefs. It certainly removes many lYmfusiona. Hut 
it fails to remove the more subtle ones that result 
from hidden assumptions about the nature of 
langua.ge and of philosophical statements, 

A meta-textual analysis, on the other hand, 
is analysis at a deeper level. The linguistic ana¬ 
lysis of the ordinary language type or the situa¬ 
tional analysis implicit in the cultural approach to 
philosophy, are different versions of nieta-textiial 
or transcendental analysis, in my sense of the word. 

The Epistemological Approach 

This approach refuses to follow the onto- 
cosmological route, until a more rigorous and eom- 
prehensive theory of the iirature, Icinds, limits and 
validity of knowledge has heen formulated. Plato 
and all the modern ]ihilosophors since Descartes, 
accept this approach. Ent Kant Is the critical 
episfcemologist par excellence. Instead of uncriti¬ 
cally accepting the superior cognitive status of 
pure a prion knowledge vis a vis perceptual 
knowledge, he examines the claim of a priori concep¬ 
tual knowledge to be absolutely and objectively 
true. He concludes that conceptual knowledge 
is no less relative to the forms of the human under¬ 
standing, than is perceptual knowledge to the forms 
of human perception. Thus, metaphysics or onto- 
cosmology as an objective super science in declared 
to he impossible, 
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The analysis of Llie natnio of mathema+inoi 
knowledge played a crncial role in TCai.t’& anom i, 
Altliongh Dcsoartca wos a mattomaticiiin iimseV 
and &pjn02a deliberately followed the geometricnl 
model m Im Elhiea, they did not giyf sZl 
ilnporlanee to the qneation et its natni-e, and'I 
Significance for a theory of knowlodae as hn l n 
done by Plato. Iteichenbaoh ran.nl; in lie ^ 1 ” 

ofS,.enhf,c PMlosoply’, that Plato's theory I 
Ideas wag easentially his mode nfa,-, • 
mathematics was nossildp t • how 

clear formulation of the dist' apart Leibniz’ 

and synthetic indgmel t 

The conceptual field of i-h^ 

Wroaeh is, tlms, generated by '^''‘“'“logioal 
oouciai iinportanee to the e 

experience, or to hnowledt.^ • ^ of human 

tlie questions of the pr T 
-cl laws of JuKiwin^lr,^ 
knowledge. The ontological fobject of 
the common-sense epistemoln questions 

all accept before the ^Icich 

sophistication is reached. Philosophical 

the theoretically possible relatLlT"^ question 
character of pure rational hiiowl ^ ^c'tational 
epistemological approach is r, . The 

Imowfedge^lf “'V'''’’ ““°C 
' ' ntieage. It protests that 
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the ontological enterprise can not proceed, .as if, 
it were the essence and core of philorrphical 
activity, while all else were marginal 

The epistemological approach leads to the 
following' conceptions of the limits of knowledge. 

(a) We may be led into some form of positivism 
or other. In an important sense Kent was a 
positivist. But for his regulative Ideas of 
pure Beason, and the postulates of morality 
or moral experience, he is almost as anti¬ 
metaphysical in his approach as the logical 
Positivists. 

(b) The acceptance of a total scepticism or 
agnosticism accompanied by a helpless 
lamentation over our fate. 

(c) The acceptance of some mode of apxn’ehension 
other tlia.li rational rcllcetioii as doing 
adequately \rhat reason does inadequately, 
namely, the revelation of the nature of 
Pveality as it is in itself. Intuition and 
mystical exjieiience may then be elevated to 
the coveted status of an ontological guide, 

Let us first consider the claim of intuition or 
mystical experience to have exclusive access to the 
sanctum aanctoras or core of Reality. Mystical 
experience is also a process. It can not be con¬ 
clusively proved or shown that my,stical experience 
does not distort or refract the natuie of Reality. 
The type and range of refraction may diller from 
perceptual refraction on the one hand, and oon^ 
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copttial refraction, on the other. No nrattor what 
its nature, the possibility of refraction as a result of 
the peculiar modes of mystical cxperionoo eau not 
he ruled out Hence, the gliost of .scepticism is not 
exorcised. 

Secondly, the acceptance of the superior cog¬ 
nitive status of mJ^stlcal experience docs not solve 
the problem of conflict nr disagreement about the 
nature of EiOcality, The rcjiorts given by dillcrcnt 
mystics vary as much as the pcrocpitual ro}inrt,s of 
different observers or even the same observer at 
different tunes. Which mystic is true or reliable and 
why ? Either the validity of mystical fepor1.s lia.s to 
be established through norinal metheda involving 
investigation and rcllectioii, or tlio ])i'ol)lein of 
validity or truth remain,s unsolved. The linst 
alternative deprive,! my.^fii'al exjieriimeiV of ibs 
alleged siipeiior cognitive ,staLus; the. ,soeon(l lead,s 
to ail anarchy of claims .aid counter-claim,s to rt'veal 
the nature of Absolute Jleality, 

The second alternative of complete .seeptieism 
is patently uiiacceptahlc to the vast majority of 
human beings. Cognitive and ethical nihili.sm i,s 
perhaps self-contradictory and certainly unaccep¬ 
table, The accompanying lamentation over a help¬ 
less sceptici.sm betrays that wo have fallen into a 
‘type’ mistake. All luiowledge is essentially rational 
and contextual. To lament over thi,s i,s as uncalled 
for as the lamentation that \vc can pot an,swer 
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whether iiiunhorK arc honest bj' dishonest, or that 
we cannot experience the paiu oi' others etc. 

The positivist alternative appears to be the 
only sound and valid one. It gives iiii the distinction 
between knowledge of Noiinicna and knowledge of 
phenomena, This does not amount to the abolishing 
of the dichotomy objoctive/siihjective or Reality/ 
appearance within the field of human experience. 
The real rose has colour red,, but it appears as redg 
3 etc. to diflereiit observers, or the same obser¬ 
ver under different conditions, Kant emphatically 
distinguished sensible reality from sensible appear¬ 
ance. But he held that sensible reality should not 
be confused with Nouraeiia or Noumenal Reality. 
Thus, he after all went beyond Rositivisiu. He 
denied the possibility of metaphysics. But he did 
not deny the significance of the ontological problem. 
Whether he ivas justified in retaining the concept 
of Noumena at all, is not an easy question to 
answer. Linguistic analysis of the ordinary lang¬ 
uage tyjjo is pertinent to this question and can 
prove very illuminating. This subject has been 
dealt with in a later chapter. 

Limitations of the Epistemological Approach 

This is more critical than the onto-cosmolo- 
gical approach. But its analysis is mainly contex¬ 
tual as in the previous approach. It also suffers 
from the lack of an adequate metaphilosophy and 
consequently, is unable to eliminate avoidable con- 
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impulse is usually not allowed to show itself, and is 
suppressed by the epistemological approach Ndnl- 
ism is usually repulsive to the vast majority of 
human beings, including philosophers, since it is 
the acme of despair. 

This is perhaps also the explanation of the 
radical repudiation of the epistemological approach 
of Kant by the Gorman romantic philosophers, 
Tiehte and Schelling, and also by Hegel, who 
formulated the dialectical approach. The overt 
restrictions and the latent nihilistic tendency of the 
epistemological approach fail to satisfy the deep and 
powerful human longing for truth. Philosophers no 
less than other individuals are powerfully attracted 
towards an approach that promises the systematic 
and controlled satisfaction of this longing. 

The Dialectical Approach to Philosop)hy 

Two approaches are intertwined in HegeJ-the 
abstract logical and the concrete historical or cul¬ 
tural. Hegel’s contribution to the formulation of 
the latter approach is given in the appropriate 
place. Only the logico-metaphysical or the dialecti¬ 
cal approach is considered in this section. 

Kant had shown that pure a priori reasoning 
was not pure and passive discovery of what was out 
there, but a process which organized the manifold 
of sensations, and thus partly constructed pheno¬ 
menal objects of knowledge out of them. He had, 
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thus, excluded nouiueniil Reality from flm 

knowledge. Yet, ho posited Nomuona 
physical ground of sensible appearance 
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approach are concerned with the proper location of 
concepts in the dialectical movement, or the identi¬ 
fication of the elements of the dialectical triad 
composing these concepts, together with pointing 
out their stage in the dialectical process. The 
rival philosophical theories are, therefore, neither 
true nor false, but only more or less adequate. 

In spite 0 f its novelty, the dialectical approach 
IS essentially a metaphysical one, since its logic is 
not merely the formal science of implication with¬ 
out existential import, but the super science of the 
ultimate nature of Reality. 


It would be unfair and incorrect to say that 
Hegel lacked a metaphilosophy. Rut his metaphil¬ 
osophy was inadequate His approach lacked the 
precision of Kant, and was not rooted in a neutral 
and critical analysis of the types and functions of 
language. He was thus prompted to equate a 
partly persuasive definitional system with a descrip, 
tive super science, possessing universal and 
eterna truth The partly conventional component 
of his dialectical logic and the possibility of alternat¬ 
ive concrete interpretations of his sets of dialectical 
triads was not envisioned by him. Apart from this 
serious methodological confusion, his concrete dia 
lectical analyses of several concepts appear to be 

Proems can attempts forcefully to fit the fact into 
the triad. 


However, the sweep and depth of his kno^. 
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ledge of history and the social and cnltnral science, 
0 iis tune was the greatest single factor in the 

^rgence of, what I have termed as, the c„lt2 

approach to philosophy. 

Conchsion 

Ifetaphysics as a super science is imimsaiy, 

The Illusion of its methodological validity is the 
product of a pin-critioal or jire-analyt.cal approach 
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General Introduction 

The culturaj approach cIopr iiot repudiate 
metaphysics as such, though it rejects meta¬ 
physics as a super soience or traiiscencieutaJ unto- 
^*■^8.7“ cultuial approach transforms JVJeta- 

physicsfroni an Ontology into a nVeltaiischaiiung’or 
world View. It advances a metaphilosophical 
conception of the nature, function and methodo¬ 
logy of philosophical theories. It holds that 
traditional philosophy had misconceived the 
nature and function ol metaphysics and confused 
philosophical interpretation with scientific expla¬ 
nation. Metaphysics was iiiit concerned with trans- 
empirical facts, as distinguished from empirical 
facts, studied by physics or other natural sciences. 
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It was TOncerned w,U> modes or patterns of orja. 
tting the totahty of human experienee Zf 
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figuration. HegeFft was the most important single 
influence in the formation of these eoneepis 

The first concept, if literally understood, is 
obviously misleading. But, understood in the func¬ 
tional sense, it is highly illuminating, since it drawfi 
our attention to important observable social facts, 
and the tremendous dependence of the individual 
upon the social group in which he is born and 
brought up. He may not be a cell of an organism. 
He may even be said to have an independent exis¬ 
tence, in a sense in which the group does nut exist 
independently of, and over and above, the individ¬ 
uals. Yet, as far as the concrete and distinctively 
human content of his life is conceriied-namoly the 
manifold of thinking, Feeling and wilJiiig-thi.s is 
fashioned and moulded by his situational matrix. 
In this sense the individual is dependent upon his 
group, and is a cell in the organism. 

Now the concept of the societal oiganisni, 
once it was sufficiently crystallized, inevitably led 
to the systematic study of different societal units 
in their structural and functional aspects. Thus, 
sociology and later on sociograpliy and cultural 
anthropology were born. 

Secondly, the concept of cultural gestalt direc¬ 
ted the social scientist to discover and identify 
the underlying structure or gestalt of the concrete 
cultural responses of a societal unit. The assump¬ 
tion was that the various responses in the fields 
of morality, religion, art, philosophy, science, 
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politics, etc. were not disconnected with each other, 
hut that they exhibi ted a determinate pattern or 
gestalt. This Avas termed the ‘spirit’ of the cultiiie 
of a group. It should, however, not be confused 
With the ‘Absolute Spirit’ of Hegel. 

The concept of cultural gestalt implied that 
the philosophy of a group was interlinked with 
the rest of its cultural content, and that it 
could not be understood in isolation. It 
moulded and influenced and was in turir itself 
influenced by the concrete cultural and situational 
matrix of the individual. Hegel, thus, initiated 
the approach that developed into the historical 
or sociological materialism of Karl Marx and the 
‘Lebensphilosophie’ of Dilthey, Trocltsch, Euciken 
and others. The movement of Historicisin is only 
a version of ‘Lebensphilosophie’m the wider sense. 

Marx’s thought acquired a distinct shade 
obviously because of his ju’actical concern with the 
problem of changing Reality instead of merely under¬ 
standing it The cognate concepts of (a) ‘ideology’ 
as a super-structure built or evolved by the thinkers 
of a group to protect and stabilize its existing 
power and economic structure, and (b) ‘the situa¬ 
tional determination of thought’ dominate the 
philosophical content and approach of Mai'X to a 
much more pronounced degree than in the case of 
Dewey or Dilthey. They make him eloquently 
polemical instead of calmly analytical. He does 
not concern himself with a detailed delineation of 
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tho different world views or value systems in the 
manner of Dilthey and Scheler. Moreover, he does 
not adopt a spectator’s attitude towards these world 
views, but the attitude of a participant, Dilthey 
posited a recurring tendency of the main world 
views, Materialism or Naturalism, Idealism or 
Theism, and Positivism to recur in human history. 
But Marx posited a single track that led towards 
the withering away of rival philosophies together 
with class conflict and the nation states. 

The approach of Lebensphilosophie flnds a dis¬ 
tinct echo in the thought of John Dewey, who 
repeatedly stressed the need to understand that the 
‘problems of philosophers’ were theoretical and 
abstract, and hence, misleading versions of the 
‘problems of men’ at a particular stage of human 
history Instead of solving the problems of philo¬ 
sophers in un isolated and abstract speculative or 
intellectual manner, they should first be correlated 
with the historical situation of men. This alone 
would lead to their proper formulation, and to a 
grasp of their genuine nature, and the social signi¬ 
ficance or the concrete consequences of the alter¬ 
native answers. The answers, Dewey further held, 
were to be tested and accepted on the basis of their 
usefulness to human values. By raising the 
question of the criterion of validity, Dewey went 
further than Dilthey, who was content to analyse 
and classify the various world views as integral 
61—7 
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if a culLural gestalt, and to correlate 
different situational matrices, 
jonceptual field of a philosoplier is con- 
I his foundational assumptions. These 
" are given a ^ direction ■which 

d partly by the nature of the assump- 
elves, and partly by the ‘leitmotif’ of 
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in different individual philosophers 
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■' that arise within the context 
nent or a common world view. 
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il approach to philosophy are 
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ral conditioning, (b) cultural 
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re, be grasped and enjoyed like 
lan proved or disproved like 
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road conceptual field, the fol- 
a.nd tasks arise: - What are the 
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concrete features of the various patterns of world 
views ? What are their basic types ? What is the 
exact role of the various features of the situational 
matrix in the moulding of world views ? What is 
the value system implicit in different world views ? 
How do world views change ? In what sense are 
world views true or false and what are the criteria 
of their truth ? What are the concrete similarities 
and differences between world views on the one 
hand, and science, poetry, religion etc, on the 
other ? Some of these qnestions will be considered 
in this chapter, 

Delineation of the Cultural Approach 

Culture may be defined as an evaluatively 
guided modification of a pre-existing natural states 
of affairs. Thus, levelling, ploughing the earth ard 
growing crops is culture of the earth or agriculture. 
Exercising the body to develop it is culture of the 
body or physical culture. Training a child not to 
cry when he can not spot his mother working in the 
kitchen, is culture of the feelings or emotions. 
Exhorting a child that it is wrong to tell lies, or 
grab his little sister’s toys is culture of evaluation 
and attitudes, or moral culture Similarly, there 
is the culture of reasoning or inference ( logical 
training ), the culture of taste ( aesthetic training ) 
etc., etc. Cultural training in the wddest sense 
begins at the birth of an individual in a group. 
The learning process modifies the natural states of 
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affairs, i.e., the attitudes the child would have 
developed if left in a state of nature. The learning 
process covers the language, gestures, customs, 
habits, attitudes towards the in-group and out¬ 
group, aesthetic taste, the value scale and religious 
beliefs etc. But what is of crucial importance from 
the view-point of philosophy, is the assimilation 
by the growing youth of the conceptual field 
current in the group. The concept of a conceptual 
field or frame supplies ihe key to the cultural 
approach to philosophy. A pre-critical v orld view 
IS primarily a more or less systematic and developed 
form of the conceptual field current in the group. 

It is illuminating to say that philosophy ia 
the culture of conceptual fields or world views 
natural science is the culture of perceptual fields and 
judgments, morality ia the culture of evaluations 
and volitions, art is the culture of taste, while 
religion, in the traditional sense, is the commit¬ 
ment to a particular world view, inspired by faith. 


Man is never satisfied with bare description. 
He always tries to fit his perceptual experience of 
particulars into unifying conceptual frames or 
systems. An accurate description of, say, an e^e 
is only a part of the knowledge about the egg. 
Unless the observer knows the relation of an egg to 
a iving organism etc , the bare physical description 
however accurate and complete, of the egg, neither 
exhausts the knowledge about the egg, nor satisfies 
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the human urge towards order and system in the 
elements of his experience. Perception starts, as 
it were, a circuit that is closed only by a concep¬ 
tual unification. 

This conceptual unification is of two distinct 
kinds, and within each kind, there is a further 
distinction of levels or of range. It is of crucial 
importance not to mix up these two kinds of uni¬ 
fication. The first type is descriptive, while the 
second is interpretative. A scientific unification is 
essentially descriptive and predictive. Prediction, 
however, is nothing hut fore-description. Hence, 
it is verfiable. The second type is interpretative. 

Interpielation, as understood here, is not 
pseudo-description or pseudo-explanation It is a 
distinct activity, ]ust as the activity of evaluation 
is distinct fioni that of description. Philosophical 
interpretation is an activity that may be called 
•^existential unification’ or ‘existential analogising’. 
The individual attempts to unify the foundational 
features of human experience of the world, not in 
order to predict (as is the purpose of science), nor 
in order to give aesthetic joy to himself or others 
(as IS the purpose of fine arts or poetry), but in 
order to relate himself in a total manner to the 
universe. This no doubt provides the individual 
with aesthetic satisfaction. But the ‘leitmotif’ or 
spirit behind this attempt is radically different. 
Such an ‘existential unification’ both leads to and 
is demanded by a deep yearning in man to commit 
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himself to a total world view, inclusive of a value 
system. This ‘existential unification’ provides 
something far deeper and much more significant 
than the aesthetic joy provided by poetry. It 
leads to basic ethical choices. The route from a 
world view to a value system is as significant as the 
route from a value system to a world view. 

This basic kind of unification has been termed 
‘existential’, to show its central significance and 
importance in the economy of the individual’s 
existence. The term ‘existential unification’ was 
suggested by the ‘existential choice’ referred to by 
contemporary Existentialists This ‘existential 
unification’is achieved through analogical thinking, 
i. e , viewing the universe as a whole in terms of an 
analogy with a key or basic feature of human 
experience. Different philosophers are liable to 
be gripped or struck by different features. 

Features of human experience may he corre¬ 
lated with the time honoured and reputable 
division of experience into knowing, feeling and 
willing Thus, regular sequence m the perceptual 
experience of man is a feature of the knowing 
process, on the one hand, and of the world on the 
other. The feature of unity in variety and variety 
ill unity, in the sense of the existence of numerous 
particulars or individuals of a common species or 
type, is another such feature. The contrast bet¬ 
ween appearance and reality, form and matter, and 
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the reversable transformation of one state or condi¬ 
tion of matter into another, are other striking 
examples. Other features of human experience, 
e g'j purpose, striving, sense of power as well as of 
helplessness, aesthetic aud ethical evaluation, 
optimism and despair etc. are correlated with 
feeling or willing. 

Different philosophers gravitate towards some 
favoured feature of human experience and make 
it the foundation for the activity of existential 
unification. Since such unification is analogical, 
it would perhaps be illuminating to call it ‘exis¬ 
tential analogising’. This brings out its meta¬ 
physical component and affinity with poetry, and 
yet keeps it distinct. An existential unification is 
neither a pseudo-hypothesis or pie-scientific ex¬ 
planation, nor a poetic analogy. It is sui generis. 
Its assimilation to either one type of discourse or 
the other is a grave methodological error, which 
has been perpetrated in the past by a lack of a 
critical metaphilosophy. An existential unification 
both resembles and differs from the scientific and 
poetic types of discourse. 

The confusion of existential unifications or, 
in plain terms,, philosophical world views with 
hypotheses, naturally leads to a crucial objection 
against metaphysical statements, namely, their 
unverifiability. They are then liable to be dismissed 
as non-sense, or as pseudo-hypotheses of the pre- 
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Bcientific age. The confusion of philosophical 
world views with poetry, on the other hand, does 
not lead to their unceremonious dismissal. But it 
excessively demotes the status of philosophical 
world views. They are stripped of their truth 
claims or ontological pretensions and given the 
same status and privileges as poetry. It is believed 
that this status is high enough and ought to keep 
philosophy satisfied. Bub this state of affairs cer¬ 
tainly discourages the quest for the analysis and 
construction of world views. The deeper signi¬ 
ficance of an ‘existential unification’ is missed by 
this view. 

To conclude this section, the urge for concep¬ 
tual unification of an existential type, that is, 
the urge for philosophical interpretation of 
the basic features of human experience is an 
identifiable and distinct urge. It has been and 
probably will remain operative in all men, explicitly 
or implicitly. 

Consider some examples from the theistio 
conceptual field or world view, The sight of human 
suffering prompts the theist to interpret it, or 
locate it in a conceptual field, whether as a penally 
for sins, or a test of faith, or a means of inner 
development etc. Similarly, a particular judgment, 
or action, for example, ‘God punished Tom’, or 
‘Tom gave charity to please God’, becomes mea¬ 
ningful only when Tom antecedently accepts the 
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corresponding frame of reference-the theological. 
This field is the fixed frame of reference into which 
all sets of experiences are located, even as iron 
filings fall into a pattern around a magnet. The 
mass of data which otherwise would have been 
incohate spatio-temporal slices are ‘cultured’, or 
patterned. Consider two persons watching the 
same game of cricket. One is an expert, while the 
other knows next to nothing about it. The spatio- 
temporal slices constituting the game are common 
to both observers But for the expert, there is a 
frame of reference-the rules of the game, the 
arrangement of the field etc. into which those slices 
are fitted. Tor the other lacking in a frame of 
reference, the slices are like a foreign language 
that is a series of sounds, but without sense. 

Consider : “Poverty is a Divine Scheme for 
developing the latent powers in man.” This is a 
theological conceptual field for locating the fact that 
sometimes poverty does develop the latent powers 
of individuals This fact is the empirical manifold, 
intertwined with the interpretative manifold. 

The full conceptual field may be described as 
follows : “God has created the universe and rules 
and governs it to the last detail. All states of affai¬ 
rs fulfil this Plan. Poverty fulfils His purpose of 
developing the latent powers of men, and qualifying 
them for the kingdom of Heaven. God is ‘cruel to 
be kind’ to His creation.” 

Gl—8 
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An alternative conceptual field for locating 
the fact of poverty which exists m the world, is the 
psychological field. “Poverty acts as a challenge 
and stimulus to work hard. It has not been pro¬ 
duced hy God to test men or improve their charac¬ 
ter. It exists due to specifiable causes. Analogi¬ 
cally, cold does not exist so that men may put on 
overcoats and light fires. Rather cold acts as a 
challenge to man who responds in this way. Events 
occur according to descriptive laws and not accor¬ 
ding to prescriptive commands of a Divine Being.” 

The acceptance or rejection of a particular 
conceptual field for one set of facts leads to corres¬ 
ponding or cognate fields for other sets of facts or 
experiences. The individual accepting the scienti¬ 
fic-psychological field to locate social facts like 
poverty etc. would tend to accept the scientific 
physico-chemical frame to locate natural facts like 
an earthquake etc. The individual accepting the 
theological field would tend to locate in it both 
social and natural facts. To refute an explanation 
or interpretation without examining the field is 
methodologically wrong. 

One may accept a basic conceptual field, but 
differ within that field. This suggests the concept 
of‘conceptual figure’within afield. It may be a 
statement, a hypothesis or an interpretation. Eor 
example, the interpretation that pain and evil are 
Divine means for the production of good, and the 
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interpretation that pain and evil are Divine tests 
of human character, are two different conceptual 
figures within the same field Similarly, Ontologi¬ 
cal Materialism or Idealism are two contradictory 
conceptual figures in the field of metaphysics as a 
super-science describing Eeality. 

Metaphysical systems are prima facie cogni¬ 
tive, descriptive of Ultimate Reality and logically 
deduced, having nothing to do with the attitudes 
and values of the individual. But the cultural 
approach, in agreement with the current ordinary 
language approach, and the once powerful logical 
positivist approach, rejects these prima facie 
claims. This, however, does not mean that its 
mctaphilosophical foundation is the same as theirs. 
It rejects these claims for different reasons. 

A philosophical world view emerges from the 
pre-philosophical group conceptual field, which 
predisposes the philosopher towards a particular 
conceptual direction. But all philosophers do not 
start in a uniform relationship with their inherited 
conceptual field. Some philosophers merely articu¬ 
late, systematize and clarify the group’s implicit 
world view, removing contradictions that may he 
latent in its crude popular expression. Other phil¬ 
osophers reconstruct the pattern to a greater or 
less extent. They not only represent the culture 
of which they are a product, hub are also its 
constructive critics. They thus help the process of 
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conceptual evolution in the matrix of historical 
change. 

The functions of representation and criticism 
are present in varying proportions in all philoso¬ 
phers. When the representative function prepon¬ 
derates, we have a traditional conservative philoso¬ 
pher When it is the other way round, we ha ve a 
radical philosopher who is a critic of his age. As 
an extreme case, we have a conceptual rebel 

World views are both the products of the age 
as well as periodically recurring types. Bub every 
age and society fills the frame with its ow’n distinc¬ 
tive details. The general or generic conceptual 
frame may also undergo considerable structural 
change without, however, losing its identity or the 
the core of its approach. Every age has its own 
style of conceptual architecture. One must, there¬ 
fore, not take others or even himself too seriously 
as the abiding model. Possibly those philosophers 
who had anticipated their becoming out of date 
and outmoded, will be remembered with greater 
respect than will be others. 

The Changing Patterns of World Views 

Why do conceptual fields change and why do 
they differ in the first instance ? Only an indica¬ 
tion of the general approach can be given here. 

Thinking always takes place in a conceptual 
frame. Philosophy comes much later. It is born 
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from the womb of current cultural frames, or con¬ 
ceptual fields after a great deal of refinement of 
language and of the conceptual apparatus has 
taken place. 

Due to the wide variety of the natural environ¬ 
ment of human societies, as well as the subtle 
differences in the concrete personality striicture of 
human beings (no matter due to what factors), a 
variety of conceptual fields emerge in different 
societies. When they are elaborated coneeptually 
in the form of philosophical world-views or systems, 
the diversity persists and is further crystallized. 
These systems then serve to reinforce and perpetu¬ 
ate the original conceptual frames by giving them 
the aura of certainty, objective truth and finality. 
Members of the group tend to become aU the more 
ethnocentric and fixed in these world views. The 
quarrels and the disputes of the philosophers of the 
groups become family quarrels that lie within the 
frame, and are not about the frame. However, 
there may be a few notable exceptions. 

Different cultural patterns arise in different 
societies and ages due to the interaction of a num¬ 
ber of factors, physical, climatic, psychological etc. 
The process of cultural differentiation from a parent 
pattern, as in the case of language, may partly 
account for these differences. But this explanation 
leaves out the original differences that might have 
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and probably did exist between the diverse cultural 
patterns. 

To a certain extent these difFerences can be 
correlated with external factors. To the extent 
that this is possible, this correlation should be 
attempted. For example, the custom of meat 
eating can be correlated with cold regions where 
agriculture or horticulture is not easily possible. 
The attitudes of people in an isolated island or 
mountainous corner would differ from the desert 
Bedouin or the sea-faring Phoenecian etc But 
beyond these limits, we are forced to say that the 
original differences, if any, in the cultural patterns 
are the ultimate data of sociological science. 

A comparison with biological or organic evo¬ 
lution would be useful in this context. According 
to Darwin, the various organisms have evolved due 
to the operation of natural selection upon minute 
variations in the cells of organisms over very long 
periods These variations are accepted as an ulti¬ 
mate brute fact. The law ‘like produces like but 
not just like,’ is not an explanation, but rather an 
admission of ultimacy. Similarly, we may say that 
the differences in human responses are due partly 
to identifiable factors, and partly to their being 
uniquely individual, even though similar. 

Conceptual fields, however, change in a ehang- 
ing universe The advance of factual knowledge 
demands fresh, more complex and comprehensive 
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conceptual fields to locate facts. Moreover, inter- 
gronp contacts taking place due to conquests, trade, 
travel etc. result in the confrontation of diverse 
conceptual frames, or iudgments arising therefrom, 
in the mind of individuals. This contact is extre¬ 
mely fertile for change. But the personality traits 
of the individual as well as his concrete life situa¬ 
tion partly determine the extent and depth of 
change in the conceptual field. There are several 
patterns of individual adaptation. 

The cpisteino-dynamics of conceptual fields 
enables us to see how the various conceptual fields 
and interpretations arise naturally in the total situ¬ 
ational or life field. Bor example, the anthropo- 
morphie theological field comes naturally to man in 
the pre-technological situation. This field takes a 
long time to develop from a crude animism, via 
polytheism etc. The situational changes like the 
invention of agriculture, the mingling of various 
cultures in war and peace, the changing patterns 
of social relationships and power distribution etc. 
are all contributory factors in the formation or 
evocation of conceptual fields. Had we moderns 
been placed in past situations, we too would have 
responded in a similar conceptual fashion, as centu¬ 
ries ago we would have lived in mud houses, and 
not sky scrapers. However, the creative thinkers 
of the group go beyond the current conceptual 
structures, and gradually carry others with them. 
This constitutes conceptual evolution. 
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World Views and Truth 

If philosophical theories and systems are con¬ 
ceptual patterns, then how and in what sense can 
they he true or false ? A landscape or a musical 
composition he good or bad. But there is no 
sense in judging them to be true or false. If, how¬ 
ever, philosophy claims to be a conceptual picture 
of the Universe, as a portrait is of an individual, 
say, Napoleon, then the terms true or false are 
applicable to philosophy. But in the case of a 
portrait, we have the original subject as well as the 
painting, and the two can he compared. Now 
where is the original subjeet in the case of the uni¬ 
verse ? Surely, the observed features of the uni¬ 
verse are there, But a philosophical theory is not 
descriptive. 

Consider the case of a number of architects, 
each pressing his design for acceptance by the town 
planners. There is no standard or Platonic design, 
with reference to which the claims of the architects 
could be tested and settled. Even if there were 
such a design, but were in principle inaccessible, 
there would be no point in claiming truth for a 
particular design. All that legitimately could be 
claimed by an architect was that his particular 
design had such and such advantages under speci¬ 
fied conditions, apart from aesthetic value. 

Philosophers who construct conceptual systems 
claiming them to he true, are just like these archi- 
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tects. There is no standard conceptual model to 
serve as a criterion o£ the truth or falsity of the 
conceptual schemes offered. To give another illus¬ 
tration, the crude stone implements or tools and 
huts of our ancestors were not ‘false’, even as our 
electronic hands and needles and multi-storied 
buildings are not ‘true’. All we can say is that a 
primitive hut is far less useful (though nob useless), 
and hence unacceptable to modern man. 

It might be objected that some scientific 
theories too can not be thus compared with an origi¬ 
nal model, and are yet judged as true or false. 
But in such cases the deductive consequences of 
those scientific hypotheses are always verifiable 
(in theory, if not in practice due to some practical 
impediment which is in principle removable). 
Unfortunately metaphysical theories like Plato’s 
Theory of Ideas or Spinoza’s Theory of Substance 
have no verifiable consequences. 

To ask whether world views are objectively 
true or not is, thus, to raise an improper question. 
The question of the ‘truth’ of world views arises 
because the word‘true’ is used in many different 
senses and contexts. We are liable to raise 
questions concerning truth, which though quite 
proper in one context, are quite improper in others. 
To ask whether the truth of an attitude, a philoso¬ 
phy, religion or art is objective or subjective, is to 
assimilate the use of ‘true’ in these contexts to the 
61—9 
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use of ‘true’ in descriptive contexts. And just as 
descriptive statements can not be both true and 
false, but must be either true or false, similarly (it 
is thought) some one particular world view must 
be true and all others false. Again, just as the true 
descriptive statement is objectively true, describes 
the nature of the real object, similarly (it is thou¬ 
ght) the true world view describes the nature of the 
real universe as a whole. The true world view is 
objective, mirrors the intrinsic nature of Reality 
without any distortion or refraction. All other 
views are distorted, hence subjective. 

The entire problem of objeotivity/subjectivity 
of world views arises because of the assimilation of 
the ‘truth’ of world views to the ‘'truth’ of descrip¬ 
tive and logico-mathematical statements due to the 
prior assimilation of world views or conceptual fields 
to descriptive statements and scientific hypotheses. 
Ethical statements or world views can be true or 
false, objective or subjective no less than descrip¬ 
tive statements. Bub the sense of ‘true’ or ‘false’, 
or the use of these words differs in each case. The 
failure to identify the different uses in different 
contexts of the same word ‘true’ or ‘false’ generates 
the problem. Before analysing the exact sense of 
‘true’in the context of worldviews together with 
the criteria of their ‘truth’, it is important to consi¬ 
der the relationship, if any, between world views 
and value systems. 

A close examination of world views suggests 
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that their pattern and structure correspond with 
value systems tacitly or implicitly held. If, for 
example, inner freedom is held as a higher value 
than group solidarity or discipline, then, it appears 
to me that pantheism, or immanent theism, rather 
than the transcendental version of theism would 
appeal to the religious thinker. 

The realization that philosophical systems are 
ultimately robted in a covert value System prevents 
the metaphilosopher from attacking or defending 
those philosophical systems on the linguistic or logi¬ 
cal plane in isolation from their corresponding 
value systems. It is important to focus attention 
upon the source and function of philosophical 
theories. 

The full import of a philosophical system will 
elude us unless we can identify the value system 
from which it has sprung and evolved with the help 
of logical systematization. Once this is done, we 
grasp the raison de’tere of the philosophical system. 
This approach is^ analogous to the discovery of the 
linguistic sources of the inclination to make state¬ 
ment S, or Sa or S 3 . The importance of the disco¬ 
very of the sources of philosophical perplexity has 
been convincingly shown by Wittgenstein, Wisdom, 
Eyle, and many other contemporary philosophers 
of the ordinary language school. Blit the sources 
are not merely linguistic. 

The mere identification by a person of the 
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value system behind a philosophical theory he 
accepts, may lead to some significant modification 
in the theory. Just as self analysis, or psycho¬ 
analysis may lead to the weakening or even dis¬ 
appearance of an attitude, without any moral 
exhortation, similarly philosophical theories may 
be out-grown or transcended without intellectual 
refutation, i e., without going into the question 
of their truth or falsity as such When the hidden 
value system is brought to the surface, congealed 
conceptual patterns or theories may, and, at times, 
do dissolve as does wax before fire, The reason is 
that the individual grasps more or less clearly the 
source of the inclination towards a particular for¬ 
mulation or view. This, however, does not 
render conceptual or linguistic analysis of those 
views methodologically superfluous. 

The Criteria of Validity of World Views 

If the use of the concepts ‘true’ or ‘false’, 
‘objectively’ true or ‘subjectively’ true in the con¬ 
text of philosophical systems and theories differs 
from their use in the context of verifiable descrip¬ 
tive statements, does this land us in the night 
where all cats are black ? Do we step into the bog 
of arbitrariness with no solid ground of rational 
conviction ? No All that is required is the sub¬ 
stitution of the concept of methodological validity 
in the place of truth. 
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The cntexia of validity of world views can. 
only be recommendatory norms for regulating their 
acceptance or rejection The criteria can only he 
postulated, bub not proved. In this respect they 
are similar to the requirements of scientific method. 
Empirical statements or hypotheses are proved or 
established on the basis of the scientific method. 
But the scientific method itself can not be proved 
or established as true, apart from being shown as 
actually fruitful or useful. The validity of the 
scientific method can not be demonstrated to a per¬ 
son who rejects it. But he can rightly be asked 
to put forward his alternative method There must 
be some criteria of truth and some method or agre¬ 
ed procedure for the acceptance or rejection of 
truth claims. Otherwise there would be complete 
confusion and despair. This would tend to extin¬ 
guish the human search for truth and mutual 
agreement. A minimum measure of agreement is 
the foundation of joint living. 

I do not propose to give here a detailed expo¬ 
sition of the criteria of validity, or the requirements 
of the interpretative method, as it may aptly be 
called. Broadly speaking, they are the same as in 
the case of the scientific method, namely, simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, consistency, and pragmatic 
fruitfulness, but without the important requirement 
of verifiability. 

Verifiability in the scientific sense can not 
have any applicability to world views, if we ante- 
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cedenHy exclude them from the domain of true or 
false as used in descriptive contexts. If world 
views are admittedly not descriptive of a trana- 
empirical Ultimate Reality, i. e., if world views are 
not the statements belonging to a super science, but 
are modes of conceptual unification of the founda¬ 
tional features of human experience, then the perti¬ 
nent question is not of their verification, but rather 
of the identification of the key category or ‘catego- 
rial analogy’ used for the purpose of unification. 

A world view as a conceptual unification 
grows out of the inclination to assimilate the foun¬ 
dational features of human experience to some one 
favoured model or feature of experience. Th's 
assimilation is effected through a kind of analogical 
thinking, which bears a resemblance both to ^Joetty 
and factual discourse, without being reducible to 
either. The clarification of the detailed logic of 
the language of world views is a most vital philoso¬ 
phical task. But it can not be attempted in this 
essay. I can only throw a hint that just as many 
ethical statements are neither purely evaluative, nor 
purely descriptive, similarly statements expressing 
world views are neither purely analogical or poetic, 
nor purely factual. They have both components. 
Hence, though they are not verifiable, they may be 
more or less ‘applicable’ to human experience. It is 
very difficult to clarify this suggested term. But the 
nearest example I can think of is the ‘aptness’ of 
a metaphor or similie. What makes a metaphor 
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‘apt’ is different to pinpoint. Yet aptness is not 
arbitrary. 

The ‘applicability’ of a world view can be 
established rationally, albeit up to a limited point, 
as in the case of concrete ethical reasoning. In 
fio far as the consequences of actions are at least 
partly verifiable, empirical considerations are rele¬ 
vant to ethical reasoning. Similarly, up to a point, 
empirical considerations, or the observed features 
of the universe, like law and order, utility etc. priraa 
facie may support or lead to a world view. But 
beyond that point, empirical considerations cease to 
be relevant. The facts may be agreed upon and yet 
may be interpreted quite differently. No world view 
logically or deductively implies facts that could be 
verified and thereby constitute a proof of its truth. 
If this Were the case, philosophical controversy 
would have ceased Thus there is no conclusive 
test of the ‘applicability’ of a world view. 

Conclusion 

An uncritically accepted world view is a 
simple function of cultural conditioning. Even the 
deliberate choice of the key model is partly a func¬ 
tion of the personality structure and value system 
of the individual. The concrete dynamics of the 
impact of the value system upon tfie world view is 
a very important field of enquiry. 

Although the formulation and application of 
the criteria of validity of world views is essential. 
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and ak partly fruitful for forging agreement, nr 
recommended criteria can totally eliminate disagree 
ment and the conflict of world Yieis. If valm 
systems can never be inductively or deductivelj 
established, then world views which are rootei 
in those value systems, also can not he so esta 
blished, A deep and ineradicable sense of logi 
cal uncertainty, if not of philosophical perplexitj 
appears to be the inevitable destiny of man 



General Introduction 


1 HE progressive encroachment by science upon 
the traditional dojnain of philosophy in the 19th. 
century unavoidably forced the attention of phi¬ 
losophers upon metaphilosophical issues. The 
striking feature of the situation, however, was the 
growing agreement between different scientists in 
the midst of a chronic controversy among philoso¬ 
phers. Acute philosophers, say, Spinoza and Leib¬ 
niz held mutually contradictory theories hke 
Monism and Monadism to be either self-evident or 
deductively certain. The disagreements of srienti- 
sts, on the other hand, were not so sharp, to begin 
with; in any case, they were being progressively 
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reduced. Advances in mathematics and symbolic 
logic, and the strict requirements of the scientific 
method-verifiability and explanatory fruitfulness of 
hypotheaes-all led to a rigorous analysis of scienti¬ 
fic concepts. Many current and even respectable 
concepts of science were found to be lacking in the 
above qualities. Thus, ether, simultaneity, absolute 
motion etc. had either to be dropped or reconstruc¬ 
ted to become reputable. This clarificatory activity, 
once started in the sphere of science and mathema¬ 
tics, was inevitably extended to the sphere of 
philosophy. Thus, the 19th. century situation of 
Europe and America evoked the analytical approach 
in the widest sense of the term. The ‘leitmotif’ of 
the analytical approach is to diagnose and cure 
philosophical disagreement This movement has 
reached its peak in our own times. 

The Positivism of Comte and Mach was the 
earliest version of the 19th. century analytical 
approach. Positivism holds mathcraatical and 
scientific knowledge as the paradigm case of know¬ 
ledge, and ludges ail other cases by the criteria of 
validity contained in the scientific method, A pure 
analytical approach, ideally speaking, should be 
neutral, and not start with such a predeliction 
toward a favoured type of discourse. Positivism 
is thus, strictly speaking, a distinct approach. 
Since, however, it functionally leads to analysis as 
the only activity of philosophy, it is reasonable to 
regard it as one of the species of the analytical 
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approach in the wider sense. The ‘Pragmaticism’ 
of 0, S. Peirce, and the Pragmatism of William 
James and Dewey were cognate approaches, 
■evoked by the same situation. The title of Peirce’s 
famous essay ‘How to Make Our Ideas Clear’, 
reflects the basic orientation and leitmotif of 
his thinking. A. B. Johnson was another pioneer 
of the analytical approach. But his recognition 
has come only in our own time. The Phenomeno¬ 
logy of Edmund Husserl was likewise analytical, 
though in a completely different setting. Pragma¬ 
tism may thus be regarded as the American ver¬ 
sion of the analytical approach, while Phenomeno¬ 
logy the German version. 

The analytical approach to philosophy is not 
and can not bean entirely new approach, for the 
simple reason that analysis, in some sense or the 
other, is inseparable from systematic thinking. The 
most speculative or metaphysical philosopher has 
to analyse the statements of others and his own 
for the purposes of exposition and criticism, if not 
clarification for its own sake. When, however, the 
clarificatory activity predominates over the attempt 
to construct a comprehensive world view or onto¬ 
logical system etc., or when the latter activity is 
deliberately avoided, whether temporarily or per¬ 
manently, the approach may rightly be termed 
analytical. Even in this sense, there can be no 
rigid separation between analytical and speculative 
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philosophers. Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Berkeley 
Leihniz, Kant, Bradley and James are both analy¬ 
tical and speculative in different phases or portions 
of their works Passages in Plato s Pheatetus or 
Philehus could well be attributed to a contemporary 
analytical philosopher. Berkeley’s charge that 
philosophers believing in material substance use an 
empty word is strikingly similar to the charge made 
by logical positivists and others against metaphysi¬ 
cal concepts and statements. Hume’s assessment 
of metaphysical reasoning as nothing but sophistry 
and illusion is too well known. The analysis of 
statements into analytic and synthetic etc. by Kant 
and Leibniz, and Kant’s conception of the status 
and genesis of metaphysics is the product of an 
analytical approach to philosophy. 

What then is the justification of positing a 
distinct analytical approach to philosophy ? The 
justification lies in the explicit and deliberate 
restriction to analysis by many modern philoso¬ 
phers on the assumption that speculation is metho¬ 
dologically improper, since unverifiable, or its real 
nature and function, as distinguished from itsprima 
facie nature, render speculation useless Or the 
assumption may be that speculation is useless un¬ 
less preceded by rigorous and sustained analysis 
covering a very wide area of thought, which condi¬ 
tion will long remain unlullilled. The modern 
approach, functionally speaking, ec]uates philoso- 
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phy with clarification of concepts and statements. 
In some cases it reduces philosophy to analysis 
without any remainder. 

The analytical approach is not single and 
uniform. It has several species or varieties, and 
objections against one variety can not be applied 
ipso facto against others. We shall consider the 
philosophical analysis of Moore and Russell, the 
logical positivistic analysis of the Vienna Circle, 
the linguistic analysis of contemporary philoso¬ 
phers, and also the phenomenological analysis of 
Husserl. 

The Philosophical Analysis of Moore and Bussell 

Moore and Russell were the principal archi¬ 
tects of the analytical approach to philosophy in 
Britain Together they broke the spell of Bradley 
and Neo-Hegelianism; Moore with the help of his 
intellectual honesty and penetrative simplicity, 
Russel] with the weapons of logic and Mathematics. 
Close as their collaboration was in the practice of 
philosophy, they differed in their theoretical 
approach in important respects. Hence it would 
be desirable to consider their metaphilosophy 
separately. 

(i) MOORE 

Moore, like Russell started as a follower and 
admirer of Bradley. But the notorious disagree¬ 
ments between philosophers as well as the 
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disagreement between their theory and practice 
prompted him to question the doing of 
philosophy in the grand speculative manner. He 
wap struck by the fact that philosophers asserted 
statements that were at variance with common 
sense beliefs, and that this discrepancy did not at 
all bother the philosophers, as if this were a matter 
of little or no significance or consequence. But 
while philosophers may have thus lightly repudia¬ 
ted common sense beliefs, they nevertheless acted 
as if they were true. One is here apt to be remin¬ 
ded of the candid confessions of Hume in the 
Treatise, about his doubts and questionings disap¬ 
pearing when he left the philosopher’s desk and 
returned to the daily tasks and activities of normal 
living. Moore was too honest and earnest to ignore 
this fact For him philosophy was not a mere 
intellectual game for displaying his intellectual 
brilliance and subtlety at the expense of common 
sense beliefs and convictions For him philosophy 
was the honest pursuit of truth and consistency in 
both thought and action. 

Moore felt that he, for his part, could not 
brush aside so lightly a number of basic common 
sense beliefs and convictions, e. g , I have a body; 
I was born a certain number of years ago; there are 
physical objects and other persons outside me etc. 
He could not help thinking that these beliefs were 
almost certainly true. If so, he could not legiti- 
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mately assert other philosophical statements that 
were incompatible with these basic beliefs. These 
were enumerated by Moore in his famous paper 
‘A Defence of Common Sense.’ They were not 
merely respectable enough to be defended by philo¬ 
sophers, but were almost certainly true, and thus 
did not stand in any need of defence This led to 
a transformation of the philosophical enterprise as 
hitherto practised. This candid and, in a sense, 
revolutionary acceptance by Moore of the truth of 
common sense beliefs, did not mean that he was 
not puzzled about them, or that these beliefs did 
not pose any problems for him. Had this been 
the case, philosophy, would have become super¬ 
fluous. Moore emphasized that while he was certain 
of the truth of these basic beliefs, he was not at 
all clear about their meaning or analysis. To ana¬ 
lyse them was precisely the task of philosophy. 

What did Moore mean by analysis ? Moore 
never went explicitly into metaphilosophical or 
methodological questions. He preferred to practise 
analysis rather than propound a theory of analysis. 
But what he actually did was to attempt a logical 
translation of the statement that was being ana¬ 
lysed. The analysis or the ‘analysiens’, must be 
clearer and simpler than the ‘analysandum’ or the 
expression sought to be analysed, yet both must 
be exactly equivalent in meaning. To analyse was, 
thus, to reduce a statement to an equivalent but 
simpler statement or a set of such statements. A 
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simple statement was one which was further irre¬ 
ducible and whose meaning could be grasped only 
ostenaively. Thus, ‘this is a hand’ was not simple, 
since it could he reduced to statements about sense 
data, e. g., ‘I see such and such a patch of such 
and such a colour.’ 

Now Moore’s trouble was that no attempted 
analysis satisfied the stringent conditions of simpli¬ 
city and equivalence that he had prescribed to 
himself. Both perceptual and ethical statements 
could not be analysed without remainder. Thus, 
Moore was never happy with, say, a phenomenalis- 
tic analysis of physical object statements. Nor 
was he happy with any form of a naturalistic ana¬ 
lysis of ethical statements. Moore was thus 
compelled to say that ‘good’ was an unanalysable 
simple property, just like yellow. He was likewise 
led to admit that no preferred analysis of physical 
object statements was satisfactory, since the exact 
relationship between sense data and the physical 
object had not been ascertained. This amounted 
to saying that the term ‘physical object’ though 
not simple, was also unanalysable, like the term 
‘good’. 

How and why was Moore led to lay special 
emphasis upon analysis ? He himself alludes to 
his inability to understand the exact meaning or 
sense of propositions such as, ‘Time is unreal’, 
‘Reality is spiritual’ etc. made by philosophers. It 
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was not, that he could not significantly or correcbly 
employ such statements, or that he was unfamiliar 
with the English language in which they were 
made. As a matter of fact, at one time he himself 
employed similar statements while arguing about 
the ultimate nature of Reality etc. But he later 
on realized that his understanding of such state¬ 
ments was very inadequate and nebulous. 

Secondly, Moore realized that words were 
ambiguous Thus, the word ‘real’ could be applied 
to a number of objects. We speak of real love, 
real loss, a real beard, or pistol, real gold, real exi¬ 
stence etc. Now what exactly was signified by the 
adjective ‘real’ in the above different usages, was 
an important question. But it could not be answe¬ 
red off hand without a very careful and laborious 
analysis of the exact meaning of the word ‘real’. 

Thirdly, it was clearly unprofitable and im¬ 
proper to answer philosophical questions unless the 
exact meaning of a question had been ascertained. 
Often different questions were posed behind a 
common verbal formulation. Eor example, the 
question ‘What is good,’ could mean two different 
things, It might be a question about the meaning 
of the term ‘good’, or it might be a question about 
the things that are good. Moore made a clear 
distinction between these two tasks, and held 
that a good deal of ethical disagreement and 
61—11 
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controversy was due to confusing these two distinct 
questions. 

Fourthly, a full grasp of the logic of philoso¬ 
phical statements, i. e., (a) the regressive conditions 
required for their truth, together with their deduc¬ 
tive implications, and (b) an. over-all view of the 
mutual compatibility or incompatibility of philoso¬ 
phical theories, and other beliefs that were prima 
facie true, was a necessary precondition of the 
critical acceptance or rejection of philosophical 
views. Unfortunately many philosophers were in a 
hurry to prove or disprove statements. They thou¬ 
ght they had established that ‘Time is unreal’, or 
‘Matter does not exist independently of Mind’, or 
‘Reality is spiritual’ when only part of the neces¬ 
sary conditions had been fulfilled. In such cases 
the grounds given were not adequate for the con¬ 
clusion, even though the conclusion might be true. 

Analysis was thus essential for brealdng 
through the confusions, obscurities, chronic contro¬ 
versies, interminable and inconclusive debates and 
paradoxical conclusions that were the deposit of 
the philosophical enterprise as hitherto conducted. 
An effective restraint upon speculation and concen¬ 
tration upon the modest but foundational task of 
clarification of the meanings and mutual interrela¬ 
tions of statements was vital for genuine philoso¬ 
phical progress, according to Moore. But he never 
questioned, at least theoretically, the traditional 
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aim of philosophy, namely study of the ultimate 
nature of Reality as a whole. Analysis was the 
tool par excellenoe of the philosopher and a means 
to the settlement of philosophical disputes. 

Limitations of Moore's Approach 

Moore clearly and sharply draws our attention 
to the phenomenon of philosophical paradox and 
disagreement. But he does not diagnose it fully. 
Hastiness, confusion, fallacious reasoning are ad¬ 
judged as the causes of odd views and paradoxes. 
But this does not touch the root of the matter, 
although correct as far as it goes. 

Moore’s conception of analysis and clarifica¬ 
tion is restricted to the meaning of statements, and 
does not embrace the identification and description 
of the functions or uses of words, in the logical, as 
distinguished from their grammatical sense. The 
full limitations of Moore’s analysis are brought out 
in the section on linguistic Analysis. However, 
they do not reduce the crucial role of Moore in the 
metamorphosis of 20th. century philosophy. 

(ii) RUSSELL 

Russell’s approach of logical atomism is an 
avowedly metaphysical approach, much more 
so than the philosophical analytical approach of 
Moore. Yet Russell’s approach must be classi¬ 
fied as analytical, since he holds logical analysis to 
be the foundation and essence of philosophy. 
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Russell’s emphasis on precision and rigour in 
the doing of philosophy was derived from his spe¬ 
cialised study of mathematics and logic. A short 
lived fascination with Bradley was followed by a 
permanent rejection of his conception of metaphy¬ 
sics as the ‘finding of bad reasons for what we 
believe on instinct’. According to Russell, even if 
the reasons were good, philosophy, as a matter of 
principle, should not be employed as a defence or 
support for our values and aspirations, but must be 
a neutral rigorous analysis of statements and facts, 
in the spirit of science. It should embody the 
spirit of science, if it wishes to become fruitful and 
effective. As regards common sense beliefs, Russell 
refused to accord them the status given by Moore. 
If science could reject common sense at several 
points, philosophy could not be refused a similar 
authority in the name of reason or consistency. 

While Moore was absorbed in practising ana¬ 
lysis without any metaphysical worries or ambi¬ 
tions, Russell elaborated his metaphysic of Logical 
Atomism as the theoretical justification of the 
analysis practised by Moore and himself. Accepted 
by Wittgenstein and Wisdom, in their early phase, 
this Atomism finds its purest expression in Witt¬ 
genstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. 

Pacts or objective states of affairs are either 
simple or complex in varying degrees. But even 
simple facts have a structure, and contain at least 
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one constituent and one component as their 
elements. The simplest facts are called atomic facts 
by Russell. Complex or molecular facts are sets or 
classes of atomic facts and are reducible to them 
without any remainder 

Propositions express facta. Atomic proposi¬ 
tions express atomic or simple facts, while molecu¬ 
lar propositions express complex facts. In an ideal 
language there is a one to one correspondence bet¬ 
ween the elements and structure of the proposition 
and the elements and structure of the fact The 
form of the proposition mirrors or pictures the 
form of the fact. In other words, the grammatical 
form of the propoLsition and the logical form of the 
proposition or of the fact are identical. But 
natural languages are far from being perfect, and 
the grammatical form often misleads us about the 
logical form. This confusion is removed by analy¬ 
sis. A number of philosophical questions and 
problems arise only as a result of confusion of the 
logical with the grammatical form. 

The chlculus of the Principia Mathematica is 
the skeleton of the perfect language. Whatever 
can significantly be said can be said in that perfect 
language, without distorting the logical form of 
facts or propositions. 'What can not be said, is not 
significant or meaningful, since the syntax of this 
language is also the syntax of facts. Violation of 
the syntax of this perfect language leads to ‘type’ 
mistakes. 
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Two other baaic concepts underlie Russell’s 
conception of analysis : they are (a) ‘logical cons¬ 
truction’, and (b) ‘truth function’. 

Logical constructions are constructed out of 
individual or particular simples to which they are 
reducible without remainder. Hence, although 
logical constructions are not fictitious, they are 
not ‘real’ in the sense in which the simples or parti¬ 
cular entities are real. The ‘average man’ does 
not exist over and above individual men. England 
is not over and above the individual Englishmen, 
occupying a piece of land. A chair or table, just 
like a navy or a team, is not over and above the 
particular entities or members composing the whole. 
They may, thus, be said to be ‘incomplete’ symbols 
in an important sense. 

Ordinary language contains many logical 
constructions and descriptive phrases, beginning 
with the definite or indefinite articles. Such emp¬ 
loyment brings about considerable economy and 
generality. But since logical constructions and 
lescriptions appear to be just like ordinary names, 
bUd are apt to be viewed by us as complete sym¬ 
bols standing for some objective entity, they are a 
source of confusion. They tempt the unwary to 
posit descriptive phrases or logical constructions as 
real constituents of objective facts, or, as parts of 
the furniture of Reality. Analysis enables us to 
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avoid such reification. 

‘Truth-functions’ are those statements whose 
truth value, i. e., truth or falsity is a logical 
function of, i. e., logically depends upon the truth 
or falsity of some other statement. Russell holds 
common language to be truth-functional. That 
is, the truth or falsity of all complex proposi¬ 
tions is a logical function of some simple atomic 
propositions or a set of such propositions. Analysis 
is necessary for exhibiting the truth-functional 
anatomy of complex statements, or, in other words, 
understanding how they are deducible from the 
simple statements of which they are truth-func¬ 
tions These simple atomic statements can be 
verified We can thus test the truth claims of 
complex statements without being misled by their 
grammatical form. 

Thus, functionally speaking, the approaches 
of Moore and Russell were the same, and led to 
‘new level’ or ‘directional’ analysis, even though 
Moore was indifferent to the metaphysics of Logical 
Atomism. As in the case of Moore, Russell’s ana¬ 
lysis is a means to the understanding of Reality, or 
of the ultimate structure of Being. The idea of 
philosophical analysis as the pursuit of meaning as 
distinguished from the pursuit of truth, had not 
yet been theoretically accepted, even though 
Moore’s approach in practice almost coincided 
with it. 
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Limitations of Logical Atomism 
tfc Directional Analysis 

According to Logical Atomism, significant 
propositions are either atomic, hence empirical, or 
truth-functions of atomic propositions. Now the 
statements comprising the metaphysics of logical 
Atomism are neither of the two They do not 
state facts, hut point out the nature of the rela¬ 
tionship between facts and language. Hence 
Wittgenstein admitted them to be nonsense. He 
qualified his admission by adding that it was ‘im¬ 
portant’ nonsense, and that he had ‘shown’ facts, 
rather than stated facts. Russell, however, does 
not appear to have made this admission at any 
stage. 


The value of directional analysis was severely 
limited by implicit assumptions about the nature 
of language. These assumptions and their conse¬ 
quences were brought to light by Wittgenstein in 
his later stage. Here I can not do better than 
quote Warnock, “If our language had really been, 
as Russell thought it was, mere meat on the bones 
of a logical calculusj and if the calculus in question 
were, as it actually was, quite simply and very 
rigidly articulated, almost wholly independent of 
contextual factors, and designed for the special 
field of fact-stating discourse; then it would have 
been the case that most of our ordinary expressions 
could have been properly and even exhaustively 
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analysed in the narrowly.logical, contest-neglecting 
manner adopted by the practitioners of ‘logical 
analysis’.” English Philosophy since 1900, 

p.l20 

Since language is neither like a mathematical 
or logical calculus, nor strictly truth-functional 
through and through, as assumed by Eussell, his 
directional analysis fails in clarifying and showing 
the various meanings and functions of language in 
actual practice. Consequently, it also fails to 
diagnose the deeper causes of philosophical dis¬ 
agreement. 

The Logical Positivist Approach 

Logical Positivism was the explicit elaboration 
of the anti-metaphysical strain of Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus, which had a profound influence upon 
the Vienna Circle. This group came into being in 
1922, with Schlick, Carnap, Hahn, Waismann and 
Neurath as some of its most prominent members. 
They were already inclined towards the positivism 
of Mach and had also been influenced by Russell. 
But Wittgenstein’s Tractatus led them to qualify 
their Positivism as logical. They claimed that it 
was the product of a logical analysis of the nature 
of language, rather than of a general predilection 
in favour of science and mathematics and against 
metaphysical speculation. Wittgenstein was never 
a member of the circle. The connecting link bet- 
61^12 
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ween British analytical philosophy and the Logical 
Positivism of the Vienna Circle was A. J. Ayer. 

Logical Positivism is the most extreme and 
radical version of the analytical approach to phi¬ 
losophy. It analyses philosophical statements in 
order to ascertain the type of discourse to which 
they belong. Linguistic discourse is divided into 
two sharply different types-cognitive and emotive. 
Cognitive discourse alone can be said to comprise 
‘statements’. Emotive discourse consists of ex¬ 
pressions of attitudes, feelings, emotions etc. 
Cognitive statements alone are meaningful, since 
meaning is the relation between a symbol or the 
symbolized, or between an assertion and a fact or 
set of facts. Emotive expressions lack cognitive 
meaning, since there is no factual assertion, but 
only an expression of the subject’s attitudes or 
feelings etc. 

Having gone thus far, logical positivists 
divide cognitive statements into synthetic fac¬ 
tual statements and analytic logico-mathema- 
tical statements or tautologies. Only these 
statements are cognitively meaningful. Hence, 
they alone can be true or false. Emotive ex¬ 
pressions may be proper or improper, strong or 
weak, useful or harmful. But there is no point in 
calling them true or false. Their emotive meaning 
must not be confused with'cognitive meaning. 

Being analytic, logico-mathematical statements 
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are true or false by definition. Understanding 
suck statements is enough for determining their 
truth or falsity. Factual Btatements are true or 
false according as they are verified or not. But 
before they can be true or false, they must be 
meaningful or intelligible, in the sense that their 
possible mode of verification must be understood. 
Thus in the last resort, the meaningfulness of 
factual statements is linked with or even identical 
with their mode of verification. Hence the dictum : 
"The meaning of a proposition is the method of its 
verification.” If a statement lacks a method of 
verification, it lacks cognitive meaning, and is only 
a pseudo-statement. If it has no cognitive mean¬ 
ing, it can be neither true nor false. It is mean¬ 
ingless or non-sense in the strict sense, even though 
it may be correct grammatically. 

The logical positivist chooses putative meta¬ 
physical statements for analysis. Since traditional 
metaphysicians hold them to be cognitively mean¬ 
ingful, he immediately demands to know the 
method of their verification Since, there is actu¬ 
ally none, the positivist questions whether some 
method is possible in principle, even though it may 
be difficult or even impossible in the physical sense. 
If the answer to this latter question is also in the 
negative, the positivist concludes that metaphysi¬ 
cal statements are neither true nor false, but 
meaningless, cognitively speaking. ■ 
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The traditional metaphysician admits them 
to he unverifiable. But he still holds them to be 
cognitive in nature. Cognition or knowledge is 
always of something, or has an objective referent. 
The referent of metaphysical statements is meta¬ 
physical Being or Reality. They describe metaphy¬ 
sical facts. Thus the traditional view of metaphysics 
is that it is a descriptive super science, and that 
its statements are cognitive reports of Reality, 
Logical Positivism holds that metaphysical state¬ 
ments ( on the most charitable view ) are disguised 
tautologies and may be partly useful for that pur¬ 
pose. But as putative reports about Ultimate 
Reality, they are non-sense. 

Why has this non-sense been perpetuated for 
so long and still continues to flourish ? Logical 
Positivism says that this has been due to a comp¬ 
lete neglect of a theory of meaning and typology 
of discourse as the foundation of philosophizing. 
This has led to various types of confusions, 
particularly the confusion of various types of 
meaning with one another. The lack of a clear 
cut distinction between the grammatical and 
the logical form of statements further stood in the 
way of realizing that grammatically correct senten¬ 
ces nevertheless may be quite meaningless. The 
formulation of this distinction by Russell and other 
symbolic logicians, went a long way, according to 
the positivists,,to uncover the reason behind the 
long and hitherto respectable career of metaphysics. 
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Another basic explanation is the relatively 
late emergence in human history ot the 
loientiiie method The philosophy of science 
W., an even later product. The lack ot a proper 
imowledge of the nature, functions and criteria 
of validity of seientiflo hypotheses conspired 
+ nermit metaphysics an honourable existence 
without impolite enquiries into its credentials. 
Thus pseudo-seientiac explanations and hypothes s 

eoatmLd to Bourish. Metaphysics is essentially 
pseudo-physics, according to this view. 

The logical positivistic analysis is, thus, a typo- 
lotical reduction ot a putative statement into one 
of the two basic types of discourse, cognitive and 
emotive. It is not a contextual piecemeal analysis. 
Tf the putative statement claims to be oogmtive, 
the method ot veriBcation is demanded "“'>1^- 

ted to analysis. ‘What do you mean and How do 
you know’ are the leeurring refrains of the logical 

positivist approach. 

The summary rejection or elimination of 
metaphysical statements from the category of cog¬ 
nitively meaningful discourse is an immen.se relief 
to the philosopher. He is thereby, released from 
the obligation of assessing the truth claims of 
different philosophical theories and systenis 
The traditional philosophical theories i 
Monism, Dualism, Materialism, Idealism, Theism 
Psycho-physical Parallelism etc. or epistemological 
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It implicitly equates Metaph 5 micB with traiiscenden' 
tal Onto-cosmology. But this is not the only 
conception. Metaphysics, in its other possible con¬ 
ceptions, may be possible, even inevitable But 
the logical positivist approach fails in making a 
balanced assessment of the nature and function of 
Metaphysics, even though it must be credited 
with finally exploding the persistently held concep¬ 
tion of Metaphysics as a super science. In this 
respect it drives the last nail in the coffin originally 
prepared by Hume and Kant. 

The typology of discourse and theory of mean¬ 
ing which are the points of departure of the logical 
positivist approach are too crude and incomplete 
to comprehend the complex logic of ethical, religi¬ 
ous and metaphysical statements. The logical 
positivistic theory of meaning is designed to elimi¬ 
nate these types of discourse, and it is no wonder 
that they are eliminated when the theory is consis¬ 
tently applied The typology is, as it were, a rigid 
and artificially constructed frame containing pigeon¬ 
holes, into which different statements are fitted. 
Those which do not fit properly are thrown out as 
pseudo-statements or meaningless, albeit gramma¬ 
tically correct sentences. Obviously these complex 
statements are maltreated, and not analysed or 
explored, as to how they come to be what they 
are, and what is their function and criterion of 
validity etc. In short, the logic of these statements 
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is totally ignored. This leads to a dogmatic elimi¬ 
nation of metaphysics and the impoverishment of 
philosophy. 

The logical positivist approach is nnconscions- 
ly based upon a number of persuasive definitions 
of key words like ‘statement’,‘meaningful’, ‘mean¬ 
ingless’, ‘cognitive’, ‘true’ etc. This is the conse¬ 
quence of implicit assumptions, notably, a rigid 
dichotomy of types of discourse, and the superior 
status of factual discourse, especially the language 
of natural science. 

These limitations will be_ mentioned in some 
detail in the section on Linguistic Analysis. 

Linguistic Analysis 

The approach of linguistic analysis in some 
respects is similar to the philosophical analysis prac¬ 
tised by Moore. But it is definitely distinct and 
leads to different conclusions. The greatest single 
contribution to the formulation and application of 
this approach is that of Wittgenstein in his later 
post-Tractatus philosophical phase. The Blue and 
Brown Books, and later on the Philosophical Inves¬ 
tigations reflect this new approach, But much 
before their publication, the oral teaching and 
discussions held by Wittgenstein had generated a 
fresh analytical approach that was reflected in the 
work of Wisdom and Ryle, and many others after 
them, This approach is accepted now by several 
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distinguished British and American philosophers 
and is, perhaps, an achievement of our century. 
It is a growing and vigorums movement and I am 
powerfully attracted towards it, 

The key contention of the linguistic approach 
is that words of a natural language have a variety 
of functions or uses, apart from a plurality of 
meanings. Moore concentrated upon analysing 
the various meanings of a word or expression used 
in philosophical statements, with the view to 
making them clear and disLinct, and thus to resolve 
philosophical controversies based upon confusion 
of meanings Moore did not pay sufficieni heed to 
the various functions of language. Consequently^ 
liis analysis could not touch the root-cause of the 
genesis of philosophical paradox and disagreement. 
Wittgenstein points out that prior to solving phi¬ 
losophical disputes, their nature must be fully 
understood. This is analogous to Moore’s theory 
and practice that prior to answering philosophical 
questions, or, to use Ryle’s happy phrase, taking 
sides in philosophical disputes, the exact meaning 
of the question must be analysed. 

Philosophical questions can not he settled by 
observing facts, since in many cases the disputants 
are agreed about the facts. Secondly, philosophical 
questions cannot be settled by pure logical methods, 
or their answers proved with deductive certainty. 

61—13 
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The diverse functions or uses of words are 
known to ns all in the sense that we put W'ords to 
those uses in our ordinary natural speech. But we 
do not notice these differences, or tend to overlook 
them while philosophising. Moreover, although 
we are familiar with these uses and actually emp¬ 
loy words for different purposes, e g., describing, 
making promise,s, praising, blaming, joking, telling 
stories, etc., we are unable to theorise about or 
recount these functions in a systematic manner. 
Hence we are liable to confuse them. 

Thirdly, w'hile philosophising we often employ 
words, not in their ordinary manner, but we ana¬ 
lyse words or expressions to get at their core or 
essence Thus, instead of employing the word 'real’ 
by saying that Mr X’s beard or love is not real, 
we ask: What is the nature or essence of Reality ? 
etc. 

Let us give some examples of the various 
functions of words. Words have descriptive, eva¬ 
luative, performatory, fictional, deductive or ana¬ 
lytical, explanatory, exhortative, interpretative 
uses. Thi.s list is only illustrative and not exhaus¬ 
tive. These u,ses may be mixed in varying propor¬ 
tions. To suppose that because these uses or 
functions are distinct, they must also be separate, 
is as fallacious and misleading as the view that 
all words have one essential function, namely 
representation of some objective entity. 
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Let us now see how problems are generated 
by confusing these diverse uses. Consider the 
statements : ‘Stealing is bad’, ‘Crows are black’. 
In these statements, the words ‘bad’ and ‘black’ 
are both adjectives But their function is radically 
different; m one case it is evaluative, in the other 
descriptive. Now if we ignore this distinction, we 
are at once tempted to raise the following question 
or questions All meaningful adjectives refer to 
some quality. Now what is the meaning of ‘good’, 
or the nature of goodness ? What is the essence 
or core of goodness, that must characterize all 
things or states of affairs that are qualified by the 
adjective ‘good’. Similarly the adjective ‘real’ 
may give rise to the question 'as to what is the 
‘essence’ of reality, or what common features or 
qualities must a thing or state of affairs possess, 
if it is real. 

Similarly, ‘5 is a number’, and ‘red is a 
colour’, are meaningful. Now since colours exist, 
we are tempted to say numbers exist. The numeral 
‘5’, we say, is not meaningless, it must have some 
objective referent which it symbolises But since 
we can never point out the existence of ‘5’, as dis¬ 
tinguished from 5 books or 5 chairs etc., we are 
tempted to say that numbers ‘subsist’, though they 
do not exist, Then we may realize, that after all, 
colours also can not be pointed out in separation 
from coloured objects or surfaces. We may then 
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be tempted to say that all iiniversals subsist iu a 
trans-empirica] non spatio-temporal realm of Being 
etc. Thus the problems of Nominalism and Eealism 
and Ontological Idealism arc generated. 

Still further, mathematical statements raise 
the‘mystery’of how pure thought gives us true 
and certain knowledge about Reality—the problem 
of Kant ‘7-1-5=12’ and ‘yellow-fred=orange’ are 
both meaningful and true But the former is true 
independently of experience, or true a priori, while 
the latter is posteriori. We are tempted to treat 
both as descriptive and synthetic. This immedia¬ 
tely raises the problem : How are synthetic a 
priori propositions possible ? But are mathematical 
propositions synthetic ? Is it not the case, that 
though expressed or formulated in the indicative 
mood, they only tell us what must be the case if 
certain conditions are satisfied. ‘Either it will 
rain or it will not rain tomorrow’ does not tell 
us whether it would ram tomorrow or not. Simi¬ 
larly 7-f6=12 does not tell us whether there are 
7 chairs and 5 chairs or not, but only that, if there 
are 7 chairs and 5 chairs, then there must be 12 in 
all. To ask whether the predicate is contained in 
the subject is misleading, since the terms of a 
mathematical equation are not subjects and predi¬ 
cates in the ordinary sense in which a descriptive 
statement has a subject or predicate. We must 
not be misled by grammatical similarities. The ‘is’ 
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and thetortoise, and the arrow are too familiar to he 
deacnbed. Similarly, we are tempted to aay the 
existence of physical ohjecbs or other minds can not 
be proved, but arc merely hypotheses. Wittgenstein 
holds that all such puz/des and paradoxes arise 
because we are under the monopolistic grip of a 
particular paradigm of the use of a word or ex¬ 
pression. We unconsciouisly extend that model to 
other contexts m which the word is used In other 
words, we make an unconscious generalization 
about the logic or the rules and mode of the use of 
a word in the light of a particular context 

Thus, ‘measurement’, ‘movement’, ‘proof’, 
•possibility’ etc. have a complex logic, i. e , they 
are used in different contexts and for different 
purposes We measure time, intelligence, feeling and 
tables. Similarly, we prove a theorem, a point 
of law, a scientific hypothesis, an ethical judgment 
or philosophical interpretation etc. If we ask, ‘how 
can we measure the past, that does not exist’ ? 
we adopt the use of ‘measurement’, in the case of 
measurement of rooms and tables, as our paradigm 
case, Ignoring other cases, e.g, the measurement of 
the past through the present observable effects of 
past events or the measurement of intelligence etc. 

Wittgenstein points out that ordinary words 
do not have a single use, and hence no atomic 
meaning. There is a manifold of use and meaning, 
and a manifold of rules regulating their use. But 
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the varietj' of the types of discourse and a concrete 
survey of their functions. The dissolution of phi¬ 
losophical perplexity is the essence of the proper 
solution of philosophical problems. 

Linguistic analysis does not result in the 
acceptance or rejection of any theory. It is not a 
preliminary clarificatory activity designed to re¬ 
move confusion and followed up by the taking of 
sides in a rational manner. This type of analysis 
reveals the sources of the conflicting theories and 
the sources of the question which these theories 
seek to answer. This insight leads to the dissolu¬ 
tion or withering away of the question itself It is 
seen as an improper question. An improper ques¬ 
tion is akin to a 'type’ mistake pointed out by 
Russell 

What is the basic cause of this exclusive fixa¬ 
tion upon one particular paradigm use of a word ? 
Wittgenstein was perhaps the first to raise this 
foundational question and give a convincing answer. 
He says that the cause is an implicitly held theory 
of the meaning of words—the Fido-Fido theory, as 
Ryle calls it. It is implicitly held that every single 
meaningful word must refer to some objective 
entity or constituent of the objective world. Simi¬ 
larly statements as a combination of individually 
meaningful words, refer to an objective states of 

affairs or facts having a determinate structure. 
61-14 
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all other uses to it. To the question how do words 
mean or signify, it answers: ‘by being names'. It 
thereby neglects the other uses of words. 

The logical positivist approach was an 
attempt to formulate a theory of the types of lan¬ 
guage. But instead of starting from an unprejudi¬ 
ced examination of the actual types of discourse 
in the spirit of exploration and understanding, i. e., 
in a purely inductive and empirical fashion, it 
constructed a rigid typology after a superficial and 
hasty acquaintance with the varieties of discourse. 
Its examination of the concrete and detailed fea¬ 
tures and peculiarities of statements was not 
thorough and painstaking. It was unconsciously 
biased in favour of natural science, whose 
methods and concepts were taken as the only 
material meriting a close scrutiny. Hence the ap¬ 
proach of Logical Positivism was a closed and not 
an open one In an important sense it was 
theoretical rather than empirical. 

The logical positivists divided discourse 
into cognitive and emotive, and then more 
or less ignored the task of a thorough delineation 
and exploration of emotive discourse. The term 
‘emotive’ is too wide to be of much philosophical 
use. -Non-descriptive or non-factual uses are of so 
many kinds, that not much purpose is served by 
dumping them together to rust in the emotive 
lumber-room. It is true that religious, ethical, 
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hidden language traps, and thus saves us from the 
struggle of trying to get out. ^ Bub perhaps we can 
not help being bewitched at times. 

How this approach illumines and clarifies the 
nature of philosophical theories is well illustrated 
by the manner in which Nowell-Smith, Toulmin 
and others deal with some ethical theories. 

It was mentioned previously that logical posi¬ 
tivists differed among themselves as to the exact 
nature of ethical sentences. Subjective-cum-emotive, 
evocative and prescriptive theories were put for¬ 
ward in place of the traditional objective-cum- 
cogintive theory Toulmin and Nowell-Smith hold 
that ethical statements are neither purely this nor 
that, but they vary fiom context to context. It 
is their concrete use or the function they perform 
that is the criterion of their nature. They do not 
have any fixed or rigid nature, whether, emotive 
or evocative or prescriptive. We are inclined to 
believe that ethical statements must be of a rigid 
type precisely due to a wrong theory of meaning 
implicitly accepted by us. 

All reductive assimilations of the diverse uses 
of statements whether ethical or factual, to on 
model or use are the consequence of an exclusive 
fascination or fixation upon some one particular 
paradigm or mode of use. This fixation is not 
arbitrary. There are linguistic and non-hnguistic 
sources of the inclination to get fixated upon a 
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particular paradigm case. The task of linguistic 
analysis is not polenaical but irenic. Hence no one 
particular theory of ethical statements is accepted 
as exclusively true by Toulmin and Nowell-Smith. 

Moreover, the sharp division of discourse into 
factual and emotive statements is no longer accept¬ 
able Many statements are mixed Thus, to say 
that ethical statements are emotive is very mis¬ 
leading and also positively false. All that can be 
said is that ethical statements have an emotive 
component, without which they would cease to be 
distinctly ethical Even this formulation needs to 
be qualified. But, it is not as misleading as was 
the purely emotive view, popularized by I. A. 
Richards, and later on Ayer in their early works 

The Relation between Moore and Wittgenstein 

We are now in a position to compare and con¬ 
trast the linguistic analytical approach with the 
analytical approach of Moore. 

Both are analytical and emphasize the need of 
clarification. But for Moore, clarification is a 
preliminary sharpening of the knife which is 
supposed to be used later on for cutting meta¬ 
physical knots. He may not himself so use the knife 
because he can not help^ accepting or taking seri¬ 
ously the metaphysio or epistemology of common 
sense. Tor Wittgenstein, on the other hand, 
the sharpening of the knife leads directly to the 
loosening of the knots, Or the problem dissolves 
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expressions. The latter activity goes behind the 
former, just as Moore’s activity in its own turn goes 
behind the pre-analytieal aeoeptanee or rejection of 
a philosophical statement. Moore’s approach reveals 
the sources of disagreement up to a point. Witt¬ 
genstein’s approach powerfully lights up the 
features of the linguistic territory in which we 
happen to be moving. We not only see one source 
of disagreement—namely plurality of meanings be¬ 
hind identity of verbal form, but a far more subtle 
source of confusion and disagreement. It is the 
assimilation of the plurality of uses of language to 
one particular use under the influence of the 
correspondence theory of meaning. 

Thirdly, Moore’s analysis is sometimes insuffi¬ 
cient for separating the logical form or use of a 
statement or word from its grammatical form or 
use. This is the result of (a) a limited explora¬ 
tion of the logic of language or the types of dis¬ 
course, (b) an implicit correspondence theory of 
meaning. For example, Moore’s view that good¬ 
ness must be the name of an unanalysable non¬ 
natural qualitj? springs from his view that the word 
‘goodness’ must correspond with some entity, in 
order to be significant, which it actually is. It also 
springs from confusing the grammatically descrip¬ 
tive or indicative form of some ethical statements 
with their logical form, i. e., their distinctive 
evaluative use. 
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Both types of analysis dispel disagreement 
and lead to an agreement to differ. In a sense, 
both seek to detect differences of meaning concealed 
by an identical veibal formulation, instead of has¬ 
tening to give an answer one way or the other. 
But Wittgenstein’s analysis is deeper and more 
critical, since it attempts a wider survey of the 
diverse uses of the words in question. This reveals 
the central as well as the marginal field of use of 
those words, and the inf errelationa of those uses. 
Moore’s analysis is confined to the explication of 
meanings of a question or a statement. Its results 
are comparatively trivial. 

Wittgenstein’s insight into the nature of lan¬ 
guage, his diagnosis of philosophical disagreement 
and his recommended cure stand to Moore’s ana¬ 
lytical approach as modern psycho-therapy stands 
to the simple psycho-therapy of Coue and others. 

The acceptance of Wittgenstein’s approach 
leads to a radical and revolutionary conception of 
philosophical disputes, and solves problems by pre¬ 
venting them from being formed. They are formed 
as a result of the confusion of the different func¬ 
tions or uses of words and types of discourse, The 
philosopher is like a fly trapped in a fly bottle. 
Linguistic analysis liberates him. Moore’s approach 
is not so revolutionary. It clarifies the atmosphere 
and reduces the fog, leading to a better vision. 
61—15 
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Eut it does not reveal the way out of the philoso¬ 
phical maze. Indeed, he was honest enough to 
admit this in several contexts, most notably the 
problem of the relationship between sense data and 
physical objects. The reason of this failure is that 
it does not illuminate all the twists and turns of 
the uses of language, but onl]'’ the twists of the 
meaning of words and statements. 

The Limitations of the Linguistic Approach 

The linguistic approach holds that philosophi¬ 
cal problems are essentially paradoxes generated 
by an insufficient grasp and hence confusion between 
diverse functions or uses of the common words of 
natural languages These confusions are removed 
through linguistic analysis, and ipso facto the pro¬ 
blems dissolve. This metaphilosophical theory is 
partly correct, but it becomes inadequate and un¬ 
satisfactory if it> purports to be all comprehensive. 
This approach starts by defining philosophical 
problems as paradoxical. It is true, that a 
sufficiently large number of philosophical problems 
fall in this category, and can be shown to dissolve 
according to the linguistic recipie. But several 
other problems stubbornly refuse to be accom¬ 
modated ill the linguistic framework. 

It is significant that Wittgenstein did not for¬ 
mulate this metaphilosophical theory as a result of 
an inductive survey of the history of philosophy. 
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His s^)?i,p]es were taken from his own philosophy 
or of some fiolected philosophers, like Russell and 
Ramsey. It was a pure coincidence that he came 
across numerous paradoxes and was thus led to 
generalise about the nature of philosophy. 

Wittgenstein is here unconscU'Usly doing what 
he warns us not to do, namely making a particular 
example or set of examjJles into a paradigm that is 
used for a generalised theory. He appears to he in 
the monopolistic grip of a particular set or type of 
philosophical problems. He never analysed the 
cultural or the existentialist approaches to phi- 
Idsophy. 

iSecondly, hia theory of metaphysics does not 
do justice to the element of ‘linguistic penetration’ 
which Wisdom finds in metaphysical statements, 
besides the element of linguistic confusion Witt- 
genstien w'ould have us be cured of metaphysics, 
while Wisdom might connive at our being lured 
into it. 

Thirdly, he seems to have missed or over¬ 
looked the positive functions of metaphysical theo¬ 
ries and world views, namely an existential unifi¬ 
cation of the basic features of human experience. 
Though he analyses the various functions of words 
and expressions, he does not analyse the function 
ol w'orld view alike Theism, Idealism, Humanism etc. 

In spite of these limitations, howmver, he has 
made perhaps the most outstanding contribution 
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of our times to tbe growl li and enrichment of meta¬ 
philosophy. Philosophical problems that do res¬ 
pond to Wittgenstein’s linguistic therapy are so 
many and so scattered, that we must be grateful to 
his analytical technique. 

Phenomenologrcal Analysis 

Husserl coiioeived Phenomenology as the 
foundation and essence of a rigorous and critical 
philosophy. The mam task of Phenomenology was 
an accurate description of the pure essence of vari¬ 
ous phenomena without any admixture of interpre¬ 
tations, assumptions or spatio-temporal particulari¬ 
ties. It may thus be called a iigorous ‘Immanent 
Ontology’ as distinguished from the traditional 
^Transcendental Ontology’ criticized by Kant. 
Its method was pure reflection or "eidetic intuition’. 
Speculative OaUi-co nnology together with its 
theories of Idealism, Materialism, Theism, Monism, 
Dualism etc. were held to be the produLt of a pre- 
phcnonieuological speculative approach. This 
resulted in loose and woolly thinking and disagree- 
inonUs, with no method of eliminating them. 

All beliefs and judgments were required to 
be suspended after the fashion of Descartes. This 
W'as called the ‘transcendental epochee’. This pro¬ 
cedure was necessary in view of the distortions of 
the pure essence of phenomena due to conventional 
and currently accepted beliefs at the level of popu¬ 
lar thinking. The inter-twining between pheno- 
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mena and interpretation is the main source of a 
distorted cognition of the essence and structure of 
phenomena ‘Phenomenological Peduciion’ seeks 
to purge phenomena of these asBumptione and 
interpretations. Thereafter pure reflection reveals 
their essence 

The natural sciences give us factual 
predictive knowledge winch is indispensable 
for our practical life and for our controlling the 
course of events. This knowledge which concerns 
phenomena is precise and ac^ rate. But it 
is limited to the concrete conte nt of our percep tual 
.experience of an object or set of objects. 
The abstract, or the purely essential and formal 
structure of the concrete perceptual experience, 
is not grasped by experimental science. To 
the extent that a developed theoretical science 
like Physics does attempt this task, it becomes 
phenomenological. But then Physics must shed 
its assumptions, if it aspires to the status of Piieiio- 
menology It can, however, never supersede 
Phenotneiiology, because its area of anaiysis is 
liuiited. Phenomenological analysis has all pheno¬ 
mena under its purview, while the vaiious sciences 
deal with only demarcated regions Hence, the 
necessity of a super and all embracing phenomeno¬ 
logical discipline. This is the base as well as the 
crowning glory of science. This super-science must 
not, however, be understood as a ‘Transcendental 
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Ontology’ describing trans-empincal Reality or Pure 
Forms existing or subsisting in uncontaminated 
and glorious isolation from matter. All phenc- 
metia, according to Phenomenology, have] an 
objective as "well as a subjective ‘pole’. 

This conception of Phenomenology appears to 
be strikingly similar to the scientific Cosmology 
of Whitehead or the Ontology of Hartmann. 

The Limitations of the Phenomenological Approach 

The necessity of a rigorous and sustained 
analysis of concepts and statements, and the ques¬ 
tioning of all assumptions, prior to philosophical 
assertion or argumentation is unquestionable, But 
the nature and technique of analysis must be 
correct. Analysis is of different types, and not every 
type of analysis can be fruitful. Its specific nature 
is of crucial importance, Moreover, the analyst 
must not be deceived or misled as to the real nature 
of his techniques. The real import of a procedural 
method or technique may be quite different from 
its intended import. Thus, the philosopher may 
think he is analysing or describing the nature 
of transcendental Reality, when he may be analysing 
his experience of reality. He may think he is 
discovering a priori synthetic truths of reason, 
when he may be analysing the implications of 
conventional or partly conventional definitions etc. 
Finally, it is important to ask whether the type of 
analysis accepted, presupposes any assumptions or 
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not. If it does, it is essential to make those 
assumptions explioit. 

It appears to me that phenomenological 
analysis is not as fruitful as it claims to be. Its 
‘meta’ conception of its own nature and function 
is confused This confusion is due partly to the 
style and terminology of Husserl, and partly to 
the general neglect of a theory of language in his 
time. The types of discourse, their various funo- 
tions, the theory of meaning, the unconscious 
extensions of the empirical use of words to a 
trans-empirical use, were not considered by 
Husserl. Hence, phenomenological analysis is not 
as effective for diagnosing and solving the problem 
of philosophical disagreement and perplexity as is 
the contemporary linguistic approach. 

Phenomenological analysis can not detect 
subtle language traps, and thus fails to prevent 
our falling a victim to various confusions like the 
confusion of a revisionary or recommendatory use 
of language with a descriptive use, or the ampli¬ 
fication of a tautology with the supposed discovery 
of mota-empirical facts, or questions of fact with 
questions of meaning and evaluation. 

Husserl’s style and terminology are unnecessa¬ 
rily verbose. They fail to give the philosopher a 
simple yet accurate insight into his own procedures 
of analysis. He js not giving purely conventional 
definitions of terms and expressions, as some 
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British and American analytical philosophers are 
apt to believe. But he is also not describing 
or revealing the structure of pure phenomena 
as Phenomenology holds. Stevenson’s concept of a 
persuasive definition appears to me to be the key 
to the understanding of all such analyses. Pheno¬ 
menological analysis has both a conventional 
linguistic aspect, as well as a pure ‘eidetic’ function. 
It should neither be unduly mystified nor debun¬ 
ked as a mere fancy-dress show of stipulated 
definitions or recommendations of usage of 
words. In any case, the contribution of Pheno¬ 
menology to the concrete analyses of moral 
values, and the analysis of the concepts of 
Philosophical Anthropology by Scheler and others 
are significant, independently of the validity 
of the phenomenological theory of philosophy. 

Phenomenological analysis does not grasp 
the necessity and role of world views or 
conceptual fields for the unification of human 
experience. It thus, remains unduly restrictive in 
its conception of the scope of philosophy. The 
iiscovery of the pure essences of phenomena is no 
substitute for the analysis and construction of con¬ 
ceptual fields, just as grammar is no substitute for 
literature. It is certainly wise to restrain oneself 
unless the logical and situational ‘grammar’ of 
world views, together with agreed criteria of their 
validity has been formulated. But restraint 
should not lead to indifference. 
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existence of God, or the authentic acceptance of a 
value scale, involve and dema.nd corresponding 
changes in the mode of being and conduct of 
the individual. It is true that a scientific 
theory also leads to action. But this action ig 
concerned with the manipulation or explanation of 
external spatio-temporal objects, and not 'with the 
values, aspirations and hopes of the individual. 
The peculiar characteristics of existential thinking, 
viz., doubt which can never be definitely overcome, 
need for commitment, and a total inner integra¬ 
tion and transformation of the subject, once the 
choice has been made, are absent fiom scientific 
and mathematical thinking 

Existential questions have an impact upon 
the attitudes, evaluations, aspirations and respon¬ 
ses of the individual to the total environment. 
Questions of logic, mathematics and the natural 
sciences, do not have any such impact upon the 
inmost being or existence of man. Correct factual 
information provides him with knowledge 
enabling him to act successfully and satisfy his 
desires. Similarly, a mathematical or logical 
calculus or formula provides him with conceptual 
tools that lead to economy of effort, precision 
and aesthetic satisfaction. But the core of the 
individual, his deepest drives and desires, attitudes, 
hopes, fears and aspirations, are not involved in 
such conceptual activities. Questions like'—What 
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should be my supreme goal m life ? Shall I 
marry and settle down, or shall I devote all jny 
energies to the mission of Communism or Chris¬ 
tianity ? Shall I pray to God in a moment of 
crisis or not ? Does God exist ? Does God res¬ 
pond to human prayer and entreaty ? Shall I be 
truthful and honest in a grossly materialistic 
society? Should I follow the ethical code of my 
society, or of some chosen leader or leaders, or 
should I be completely autonomous ? What way 
of life, the aesthetic, the intellectual, the religious, 
or the ethical or a combination of the above should 
I adopt ? Should free competition or planned 
cooperation or a judicious mixture of the two be 
the basis of social organisation ? Shall I join a 
political party or religious or ideological association 
or should I remain uncommitted, and independent ? 
—are some of the foundational questions that arise 
in the life of man. These questions are qualita¬ 
tively different from scientific questions. They can 
not be answered without consulting one’s' inner 
voice, as it were. There is no formula for ans¬ 
wering them, nor any specific observation or experi¬ 
ment that would provide the answer. These ques¬ 
tions are not factual or logical. 

Existential questions can not be definitely ans¬ 
wered. They leave a man perplexed and baffled. 
But precisely due to this they touch the depths of 
the individual’s existence. An element of faith or 
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commitment, of choice and decision enters into 
them, since ans'wers to them can never be proved 
or demonstrated. To accept them and act upon 
them involves courage and faith that are totally 
uncalled for in the case of objective truths. It is 
this subjective or personal commitment, that gives 
them their crucial importance and value in the 
economy of human life. ‘Truth is subjectivity’, 
is Kierkegaard’s aphorism for expressing the crucial 
importance of subjective or rather existential 
truths as compared .with objective or non- 
existeiilial (factual and analytic) truths He does 
not mean to say that all subjective judgments are 
true. It IB only a striking way of pointing ont 
that ‘truth’ in the highest and most important 
sphere of life can not he pursued in the form of ob¬ 
jectively demonstrable statements, but must be 
pursued in the existential sense, i e,, through sub¬ 
jective judgments to which the individual is deeply 
and authentically committed. 

Thus, the realization that the existence of 
God or His mercy etc can not be demonstrated 
loes not lead to the discomtiture of the existential 
oheist. It is preci,«ely because such beliefs can not 
be demonstrated by the nature of the case, that 
they are valuable and significant 

Many non-existential questions are connected 
with or rooted in a basically existential problem 
For example, the theoiics of Ontological Materia- 
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lism, Monistn, Dualism etc., or the ethical theories 
of Hedonism. Hationalism etc. as discussed m 
European philosophy are non-existential state¬ 
ments But they are derived from the existential 
questions : What is the significance and place of 
myself in this cosmos ? How must I relate myself 
to the Universe ? etc. The way in which such 
existential questions were treated or mistreated 
by academic philosophy, turned thena into non- 
existential questions, as if they could be answered 
definitely, and their truth or falsity established. 

As in the case of analysis and synthesis, exis 
tial and ‘essential’ problems intertwined in human 
thinking. When, however, existential prob ems 
dominate in a thinker, he may be called an 
existentialist 

According to Existentialism, academic philo¬ 
sophy IS abstract and general, and gives no impor¬ 
tance to the concrete ‘^c iii ivjdnah 

Concrete problems do not refer to specific proU ms 
of individual men and women. No general ubject 
ordiseipline can nnderlalie this task What is 
meant is that the human person as a finite, strugg¬ 
ling, hoping, fearing, loving, choosing, or, “ ■ 

•exiting’ being is completely forgotten in the ple¬ 
thora of highly general and abstract questions 
about Reality, perception, truth, meaning e o 
Eor example, the questions-Is Reality one 
many ’ Is perception of physical objects direct 
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or representative ? What is the relation between 
facts and language ? What is the nature of niathe- 
matical and aesthetic statements ? Is there 
psycho-physical parallelism or inleractionism ?— 
prevent philosophers from pursuing existential 
questions as an integral part of philosophy. These 
technical questions may so grip the attention of 
academic philosophers as to eclipse existential 
questions more or less completely. 

It may be objected that such practical gui¬ 
dance is not the function of philosophy but of 
practical ethics. But if philosophers ignore the 
problems of practical ethics in favour of pure 
speculative or metaphysical or methodological prob¬ 
lems, then the problems of practical ethics will 
never be tackled at the philosophical plane 

The existential approach to philosophy is, 
thus, a protest against a purely abstract and con¬ 
ceptual approach which renders philosophy into a 
technique of analysis or construction of concepts, 
essences, or words, as the case may be, depriving it 
of the function of intensifying the individual’s 
awareness of his own deeper self, his reality as an 
existing being. The non-existentialist academic 
philosopher or metaphysician forgets and loses his 
own self in the attempt to discover the nature of 
Reality, It is a very bad bargain. The existen¬ 
tialist approach restores the individual to a posi¬ 
tion of pre-eminence as the subject of philosophical 
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reflection in a worlds -where he has been subordi- 
nated to the machine on the one hand^ and the 
crowd or society on the other. It is also an 
attempt to make philosophy the instrimnent of self- 
knowledge, or the depth analysis of the human ego, 
and its transformation through freely chosen values. 
Tliis makes the existentialist approach to philo¬ 
sophy practical instead of abstract and argu¬ 
mentative. 

Philosophy as seen from the existentialist 
perspective has no systematic theories, arguments 
and counter-arguments. The task of phdosophieal 
reflection is not analytical, in the theoretical sense, 
but the awakening or illumination of the indivi- 
rlual existence, or ‘Existenzerhellung’ as called by 
Jaspers. 

‘Existence’ and exist’, in the vocabulary of 
Existentialism, are not synonymous with ‘being’ 
and ‘to be’. A stone or chair ‘is’, but does 
not ‘exist’ in this restricted sense. Even all men 
do not ‘exist’. They exist only potentially, i. e., 
they have the capneity or the possibility to exist. 
People conditioned by group pressures or influen¬ 
ces and living at the mass level, without discove¬ 
ring their own authentic self, do not ‘exist’, but 
only live. ‘Existence’in this special sense can not be 
absolute. No man, no matter how thoroughly con¬ 
ditioned and inauthentic he may be, can be said to 
be entirely devoid of existence, since at some 
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moments and in some issues liis inner attitudes 
and responses probably do affect his choices. Simi¬ 
larly, a man who exists in thi.s special sense is 
liable to regress into an inauthentic muss man at 
times. There is, thus, an existential or ‘ontologi¬ 
cal deficiency,’ as Marcel calls it. in all individuals 
‘Existenzerhellung’ awakens this potential ‘Exis¬ 
tence.’ 

This task is often sought to be performed 
through the medium of the philosophical drama, 
novel, diary or aphorism. Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
Sartre and Marcel employ this medium, Existen¬ 
tialism has, thus, a mystical or religious component, 
in the wider sense of these terms, no matter whe¬ 
ther the existential philosopher opposes or adheres 
to a religion in the narrower sense. Thus, while 
Nietzsche and Sartre are anti-religious and anti- 
Christian, they yet have a religious flavour. Hei¬ 
degger is well known for his brand of mysticism. 
Jaspers clearly transforms philosophy into a kind 
oi philosophical faith or religion, and proceeds to 
umerate the cardinal elements of philosophical 
1 . The religious and mystical elements of 
rkegaard’s thought are well known. 

European academic pliilosophjr was never 
Libjected to a more scathing criticism as regards 
its general aims and methods, than by Nietzsche, 
Marx and Kierkegaard. The charge of dogmatism 
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levelled by Hume and Kant against metaphy¬ 
sics, is mild chastisement as compared with the 
overwhelming critique assembled by this 19th. 
century trio. Diverse as their outlook was, they 
agreed that academic philo.sophy, by emphasising 
or confining itself to general metaphysical and epis¬ 
temological issues, ignored a set of crucially impor¬ 
tant concrete existential questicns. These ques¬ 
tions alone relate philosophy to life. The unity 
underlying the diverse outlooks of Marx, Kierke¬ 
gaard and Nietzsche lies precisely in their common 
opposition to a metaphysical search for the ulti¬ 
mate essence or nature of Eeality as a whole, con¬ 
ceived as the central problem of philosophy. They, 
thus, agree with the analytical approach m a very 
important sense, namely, in ousting speculative 
metaphysics from the central to the peripheral 
position, even though their grounds arc partly 
different, 

The situational field of the existential ap¬ 
proach is closely similar to that of the analytical 
approach. The ever growing uniformity in the 
conclusions of science together with the continuing 
controversy and diversity in the field of philosophy 
evokes the analytical, the existential and the 
cultural approaches, according to the orientation 
and cultural background of the individual In each 
case chronic controversies lead to fiu&traticn and 
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despair, and the emergence of metaphilosophical 
problems Those philosophers who are keenly aware 
of the limitations of scientific and logico-mathe- 
matical hnowledgp, and the importance of moral 
and religious statements and attitudes, are liable 
to emphasize the existential approach to philosophy 
Those who are more under the sway of science and 
mathematics emphasize the analytical approach; 
while those who are inclined to stress the role of 
a unifying interpretation of human experience as 
a whole, are liable to adopt the cultural approach 
to philosophy. All three attempt to dislodge the 
conception of philosophy as a super science, with 
a priori speculation as the super avenue to the 
sanctum sanctorum of Ultimate Reality. 

We shall deal with the Christian Existentia¬ 
lism of Kierkegaard, the agnostic existentialist 
philosophy of Jaspers, and finally the ontological 
existentialist approach of Heidegger and iSartre. 

Kierkegaard and Christian Existenliahsm 

The tradition of academic Western philo¬ 
sophy ever since Descartes has been ‘essential’ as 
opposed to existential. Descartes started from 
doubt and affirmed the existence of the self as a 
conclusion rather than as a premise. This made 
his philosophical thinking argumentative and 
rationalistic instead of existential. Just as he gave 
reasons for the existence of the self or the ego, he 
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gave reasons for the existence of God, the external 
world including physical objects and other selves. 
He tried to deduce or prove the existence of these 
entities, and their inter-relations etc,, making such 
problems the core of his philosophy. He was thus 
led to focus his thoughts upon their essential 
nature or essence, their ‘what’ or content, rarher 
than upon their ‘that’ or existence. Even when 
he reflected upon his own self or ego, he concen¬ 
trated upon its‘what’or essence, and was led to 
say that the essence of the mind was thought, 
while the essence of the body was extension. Now 
‘thought’, as an abstract concept, signally fails to 
capture and to draw our attention to the concrete 
and differentiated wealth of the modes of human 
existence or the activities of the self. The self 
chooses, doubts, loves, reasons, commits itself, 
etc. To say that all these activities are forms 
of thought, or that thought is the ‘essence’ of all 
these diverse activities, prevents us from grasping 
them in their concreteness, their specific and 
determinate modes of existence. It is, as if, 
instead of describing and identifying the concrete 
leatures or characteristics of our friends, we just 
said that they were all rationali animals. This 
might be true as far as it goes; but it would keep us 
far away from knowing them in their concreteness. 

In a sense all language is abstract and essential. 
We can never capture the unique individuality 
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and concreteness of our experience through the 
net of concepts or words. But there are degrees 
of abstraction. While for certain purposes, an 
highly abstract statement may be appropriate and 
illuminating, for other purposes an abstract state¬ 
ment may be totally inappropriate and misleading. 
Thus, to say that the essence of the ^self ’ is think¬ 
ing, is highly mislBadiiig for the purpose of under¬ 
standing the nature, experiences and concrete 
history of the self. We are prevented from realis¬ 
ing that the self is nob a aeries or bundle of 
thoughts, but that the self is engaged in 
choosing and willing To choose or will is not 
merely to think about what is the case or what 
ought to be the case; it implies both. It is 
acting, striving, and transforming what is the 
case. 

Again Descartes holds that man is a combina¬ 
tion of mind and body. This raises the problem 
of the relationship between mind and body. Now 
these are all essential questions, since the basic 
aim is to understand the relationship between two 
universal concepts or essences, i, e , thought and 
extension. Such questions divert our attention 
from facing problems of values, and of existence. 
Kierkegaard tries to reverse the point of departure 
of Deacarbes, by affirming the priority of the exis¬ 
tence of the self, and by maintaining that no proof 
of its existence is needed. The existence of the 
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have attempted to establish or prove their beliefs, 
as if, they were objective beliefs and could he 
proved through logical shill, provided they tried 
hard enough. This all embracing extension of the 
scientific or rationalistic attitude to every sphere 
of life was questioned by Kierkegaard. Faith was 
not similar to the acceptance of a scientific or 
factual hypothesis The belief in God or Christ 
was not a hypothesis, and hence it was not proper 
to apply scientific tests of the validity or truth of 
a hypothesis to such a belief. Faith in God was an 
act of commitment to a Supreme Being or Authority. 
One either had faith, or did not have it. But faith 
could never be created with the help of arguments 
and proof. The problem was not to prove the 
truth of Christianity. Indeed, this attempt was 
impossible, and betrayed an utter confusion bet¬ 
ween religious faith and scientific belief The 
problem was to become a Christian or be a Chris¬ 
tian. If one was already committed to God or 
Christ, then Apologetics was superfluous. If one 
was not, then Apologetics or Natural Theology 
could never make one into a Christian, i e., a 
person fully committed to God. This commitment 
could come a.s a result of an intense reflection 
upon his authentic self, that might inwardly 
and silently be pressing the individual towards 
a definite choice. The true Apologetics is, thus, 
the cultivation by the individual of the life of 
inwardness. Let him listen to the pulsations and 
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whisperings of hie authentic self, rather than to 
the language of verbal creeda and dogmaa that 
may have been poured into his conscious religious 
education and training. Mcjre. often than not, they 
hinder rather than help the traditional Chriatian 
in committing himself to Chi’iat. Kierkegaard 
thus led to a new and powerful movement of 
Christian philosophy, that inspired the theology of 
Karl Barth, Emil Brunner and others, 

According to Kierkegaard, Hegel’s philosophy 
of religion was a monumental edifice built upon a 
basic confusion of subjective and objective truth, 
or religious faith and metaphysical or scientific be¬ 
lief. Philosophical truth was not an abstract version 
of religious truth, or in other words, Christian 
beliefs and dogmas like Creation, Trinity etc. were 
not the metaphorical or symbolic representations 
of metaphysical theories, as held hy Hegel. 

Kierkegaard’s penetrating analyses and des- 
crijitions of the various modes of human existence, 
viz., the aesthetic-intellectual, the ethical and the 
religious provide us with profound insight into the 
concrete nature of the human.self. Such pheno¬ 
menological analysis is the prerequisite of an 
authentic and critical choice by the individual. 
These analyses do not and can not justify a choice. 
In fact, there can be no justification or proof 
of the validity of these various modes of living. 
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But without such an analysis, our choice can not 
be methodologically defensible. This aspect of 
Kierkegaard’s thought stimulated the secular exis¬ 
tential philosophy of Jaspers and Heidegger, and 
the philosophical Anthropology and concrete 
ethics of Scheler, Hartmann and others. 

The Agnostic Existentialist Approach of Jaspers 

Of all existentialists as well as other contem¬ 
porary philosophers, perhaps, Karl Jaspers offers 
the most systematic and comprehensive meta¬ 
philosophy, that aims to do justice to the metaphy¬ 
sical, scientific, and existentialist approaches to 
philosophy While his keen interest in methodo¬ 
logical problems was a legacy from Kant, his 
profoundly religious attitude, in the wider sense of 
the terra, was nourished by a close study of Kierke¬ 
gaard and Nietzsche He was, thus, uniquely 
equipped to give a comprehensive and well rounded 
picture of the subject matter, divisions and 
methodology of philosophy, as distinguished from 
the profound hut scattered insights bequeathed by 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. 

Jaspers holds that philosophy consists of 
three activities or functions which have not been 
clearly distinguished, and which have been mixed 
in varying proportions in the philosophising of 
different philosophers. A comprehensive meta¬ 
philosophy must take into account all three, 
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distinguish them clearly and explain their raison 
d’etre and methodology. An exclusive concern with 
any one function leads to an inadequate and narrow 
theory of philosophy. These three activities are: 
(a] ‘weltorienticrung’ or philosophical world orien¬ 
tation, (b) ‘Existenzerhellung’ or illumination of 
human existence, (c) metaphysics. 

(a) All factual knowledge is empirically deri¬ 
ved and mu.st be verifiable according to the require¬ 
ments of the scientific method Philosophy can 
not claim to add oven a single item of fresh know¬ 
ledge to the body^ of the sciences. So far he is in 
agreement with the logical positivists and other 
analysts. But scientific knowledge is fragmentary. 
The philosophical world orientation attempts a uni¬ 
fied conceptual scheme in terms of the categories 
of the sciences themselves. But this world orienta¬ 
tion also remains essentially incomplete ' and lacks 
the rigorous certainty of logico-matheniatical state¬ 
ments, Any attempted unitary world orientation 
in terms, say, of mattqr, life, mind, or soul, etc. 
leads to antinomies, and is hence, unable to bridge 
the gap between these concepts or models of world 
orientation. The task of philosophical world orien¬ 
tation is, as it were, to attempt the impossible, and 
in the process, to grasp the reasons for this impossi¬ 
bility. This prevents us from coming under the 
sway of fixed and rigid scientific categories 
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(b) The need for ‘Existenzerhellung’ arises 
for Jaspers, because the human individual is some¬ 
thing more than can be completely described by 
any or all of the sciences put together. Han is not 
only an object among other objeds composing the 
universe; he is also a potential ‘Existenz’i. e , a 
subject who is potentially free to choose and make 
himself Man as a body or qua object grows out of 
an external cell. But man, as a subject, has the 
capacity to make himself from within, to evolve in¬ 
to an ‘Existenz’ or inwardly free and autonomous 
self. This potential ‘Existenz’ is not amenable to 
the categories of the natural sciences, nor even to 
the categories of the experimental and descriptive 
psychology of the West. This psychology describes 
and inter-relates mental processes and attempts to 
formulate laws of mental phenomena like memory, 
imagination, sensation, perception, association of 
ideas etc. But the depth feelings, attitudes, desires, 
aspirations, etc,—the inmost movements of the soul, 
so to speak, are left out of its descriptive net. This 
deep and elusive human reality is accessible only 
to what may be called existential self analysis, 
which can be performed only by the individual 
himself. A philosopher can not describe it adequa- 
telj'; he can only help an individual in the process 
of this self-clarification or illumination. This acti¬ 
vity has been called ‘Existenzerhellung’ by Jaspers. 
‘Existenzerhellung’ gives insight into the authentic, 
as distinguished from the pseudo-self. Certain 
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copts of essence, idea, Mind, Matter, etc. Hence, 
Heinemann’s interpretation ■was not unjustified. 

In what follows I shall deal explicitly with 
the approach of Heidegger alone, since Sartre’s 
basic approach to philosophy is similar to Hei¬ 
degger’s. This IS reflected in the title of Sartre’s 
main work, ‘Being and Nothingness : An Essay 
in Phenomenological Ontology.’ The differences 
between the two, both in their ontology and their 
analysis of human existence, are differences of 
emphasis and detail rather than of approach. For 
example, the terms ‘responsibility,’ ‘commitment,’ 
‘nausea,’ ‘absurdity,’ ‘sadism,’ ‘masochism’ etc are 
either marginal or totally absent from Heidegger’s 
analysis. But the terms, ‘Being,’ ‘Nothing’ 
‘anguish’ ‘Dasein’ or ‘Pour Soi’ are common The 
differences are partly the result of Sartre’s confron¬ 
tation with human degradation and brutality during 
the last world war. Sartre’s approach has, thus, 
the same merits or demerits as Heidegger’s from 
the metaphilosophieal point of view. 

A clear and concise exposition of Heidegger’s 
approach to philosophy is difficult, chiefly due tc 
his own interpretation of his main work ‘Being and 
Time’, He himself alleges that no one has under¬ 
stood him correctly. However, for the purpose oj 
this essay, it is not necessary to go into the detailec 
contents of ‘Being and Time ’ What is needer 
is to grasp his conception of the nature and tast 
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experience or the categories of science, but only 
through existential reflection. 

All traditional ontologies are defective, since 
they view ‘Being’ through the categories of the 
knowing mind, and hence transform Being into 
Being as known by us He criticises previous 
metaphysics as being subjective metaphysics But 
he himself does not give any theory of ‘Being’, 
apart from saying negatively, that Being is not 
‘what is’, and positively that ‘Being is Being’. 
This is the lesson we have to learn from the failure 
of others. 

Let us now comment on the above exposition. 
Heidegger does not propound any specific ontologi¬ 
cal theory, since any such theory would land us 
into subjectivity, according to Heidegger. It would 
close the‘openness’of Being, and limit the truth 
of Being to the truth of ‘what is’. The same 
remarks apply to ‘Hothing’. What Heidegger is 
doing, is to say that ‘Being’ ought not to be equa¬ 
ted with or reduced to any one of its modes. This 
may be compared with Moore’s insistence that 
‘good’ can not be equated with any other quality, 
hut is a simple, unique and unanalysable quality. 

This is a pertinent reminder to philosophers 
not to be misled by their analyses and theories. 
But by itself it does not carry us any further. Being 
as such remains unkiiowii, or, at least, something 
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and Nothingness ? Is he discovering truths not 
known before ? Is he defining words ? Is he 
framing tautologies ? In many cases the apparent 
point or significance of his statments is the product 
of a grammatical illusion. This illustrates the 
‘bewitchment of our intelligence by language’ as 
Wittgenstein would say. Thus, since ‘Nothing’ and 
‘Being’ can be used as grammatical subjects, to 
suppose that they are also logical subjects or are 
‘real’ in some sense or other, is to be bewitched by 
words Consider the two statements : ‘Beauty is 
not the same as a beautiful object’. ‘Truth is not 
the same as a true proposition’. But what is the 
significance of these true statements ? It lies in 
the fact that words have different uses in our lan¬ 
guage or are put to different uses. Thus the logic 
of ‘quality-words’ is different from the logic of 
‘thing-words’ like ‘chair’ or ‘table’. Again there 
are differences within ‘quality-words’ themselves. 
The word ‘Being’ differs from both. It has a use 
which is different both from the use of ‘quality- 
words’ like ‘honesty’ or ‘courage’ and ‘thing-words’, 
like ‘chair’, ‘table’, etc. It is precisely these diffe¬ 
rences in the use of words, rather than any insight 
into the nature of Reality or essence of Being, that 
are revealed by Heidegger’s philosophical state¬ 
ments. 

No factual discovery about Reality, no onto¬ 
logical insight, no value judgment is made when 
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ding liim. But the metaphilosophical confusions 
that vitiate his ontological approach are nowhere 
recognized hy him. However, in hia analysis 
of ‘Dasein’ or human existence, Heidegger is 
illuminating, and it ia precisely this aspect of his 
work that has been historically influential, and 
has placed him among the group of existentialist 
philosophers. 

Conclusion 

The existentialist approach possesses a cor¬ 
rective value, Traditional metaphysics diverted the 
attention of man from the pressing problems of his 
own existence. The existentialist approach 
attempts, in its own fashion, to unite philosophy 
and life, like the cultural approach of Dewey and 
Dilthey. But it has its own limitations. 

No philosophical approach that fights shy of 
linguistic analysis can be free from serious confu¬ 
sions and fallacies. Unfortunately analytical and 
existentialist philosophers seldom communicate 
with each other. Purely analytical philosophers 
become narrow in their scope and vision, and their 
approach tends to become a technique, doing scant 
justice to the depth and range of human experience. 
On the other hand, existentialist philosophers tend 
to fall in language traps, and the confusion of 
vagueness or ambiguity with profundity or compre¬ 
hensiveness. 
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The existentialist approach, in spite of clai¬ 
ming to he a concrete approach, ignores the histori¬ 
cal determinants of the human personality. It 
tries to grasp man as a unique individual. But 
man is both unique and cuiturally conditioned by 
the group and the age. He can not be understood 
in isolation. Heidegger’s concept of ‘Dasein’ no 
doubt implies that man is ‘there’, or is thrown into 
a situation. But he does not deal with the situa¬ 
tion in a concrete way. He loses his path in abs¬ 
tract words, failing to do justice to the concrete 
historical and cultural determinants of‘Dasein’ or 
human existence. The reader is referred to a pene¬ 
trating article On the Pseudo-concreteness of 
Heidegger’s Philosophy byG iStern in the journal, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 1947- 
48. To my mind, however, there is no impediment 
to the fusion of the existentialist and cultural 
approaches to philosophy, and indeed of these 
two with the analytical into a multi-dimensional 
approach. This,subject has been dealt with in 
the conclusion of the essay. 
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Conclusion 


WUE survey of the different approaches to,philo¬ 
sophy is now over. This survey does not pretend 
to be complete either historically or theoretically. 
Some specific approaches like Pragmatism and 
Historicism have not been treated independently, 
getting only a bare mention as particular versions 
of the main approaches described in this mono¬ 
graph. But this, I trust, would not affect the vali¬ 
dity of the general approach followed in this essay. 

The various approaches to philosophy are not 
arbitrary choices of the individual philosopher, but 
are situation ally evoked. They grow around a 
particular nucleus or cluster of problems arising 
from the situational and conceptual fields of the 
philosopher. They follow a logic in the sense in 
which Hegel claimed the history of philosophy to 
he a rational dialectical movement, rather than a 
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mere succession of theories or systems. The cultu¬ 
ral approach could not have crystallised in the 
early phase of philosophy, just as the analytical 
could not have preceded the metaphysical appro¬ 
ach, or the metaphysical could not have preceded 
the religious approach. The logic of the contem¬ 
porary situation now demands a nietaphilosophical 
multi-dimensional approach as the foundation of 
concrete philosophizing. This is necessary because 
the past failure of communication between the 
different approaches encouraged a polemical rather 
than an irenic attitude on the part of their prota¬ 
gonists. The elements of truth embedded in them 
were in consequence ignored in the duet of polemics. 

This however, did not prevent an intertwin¬ 
ing of these approaches in the actual philosophis¬ 
ing of philosophers. The pure metaphysical, the 
analytical and the existentialist approaches are all 
thus, ideal limits, rather than exclusive modes of 
philosophising. Russell, for example, is both analy¬ 
tical and metaphysical, while Heidegger and Sartre 
adopt the existentialist and the metaphysical 
approaches in the same breath. Socrates combines 
the analytical and the existentialist approach. The 
intertwining of the speculative and the religious 
approaches has also been mentioned, 

Are these approaches compatible or incom¬ 
patible ? They are not only compatible but 
complementary, and ought to be fused into an 
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organic multi-dimenaiona] approach. Let ns see 
how these various approaches complement each 
other, and how each is incomplete or fragmentary 
m isolation from the rest. 

The metaphysical approach in the sense of a 
transcendental Ontology has been shown to be 
methodologically impossible. But a metaphysical 
world view as a systematic conceptual field for 
organising and interpreting the basic features of 
human experience has been accepted as not merely 
possible, but as indispensable. Metaphysics, m 
this sense, is not only compatible with analysis, 
but it demands rigorous analysis of the exact struc¬ 
ture of the different conceptual schemes and of the 
concepts that they incorporate. Confusions of 
meaning, ambiguity, an insufficient grasp of the 
truth conditions and implications of statements etc. 
are thus declared by Moore to be the principal 
causes of philosophical error and disagreement. 

Moore, aa already stated, never rejected, 
Metaphysics, while Russell actually propounded 
one. Wittgenstein, the ancestor of'the‘Non-sense, 
theory’ of metaphysics, which was literally accepted 
by the logical positivists, eventually gave it up in 
his post-Tractatus phase. However, he could never 
endow it with the significance and importance atta¬ 
ched to it by the cultural approach. He held that 
metaphysical statements and paradoxes, though 
not non-sense, were nevertheless the product of 
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linguistic confusion, and of the bewitchment of 
intelligence by means of language. Thus according 
to him, metaphysics had to be outgrown or out¬ 
witted, and not deliberately cultivated. To this 
extent there is a definite conflict between the 
cultural and metaphysical approach and the lingu¬ 
istic analytical approach. But this conflict is only 
on the plane of theory. The practice of Wittgen¬ 
stein is perfectly compatible, nay, preeminently 
useful for metaphysical analysis and construction. 
Wisdom’s significant amendment to the effect—that 
metaphysical statements are the product, not 
merely of linguistic confusion, but also of linguis¬ 
tic penetration, and hence are defensible—is 
an admission (albeit somewhat grudging) of the 
value of metaphysics. This admission removes the 
theoretical conflict between the linguistic approach 
and the metaphysical approach. Whether linguistic 
philosophers actually do any metaphysics or not 
is beside the point. 

The same remarks apply to the existentialist 
approach ‘Exiatenzerhellung’, as Jaspers has 
shown, is a distinct activity. Philosophers may 
or may not have undertaken this task. But there 
is no conflict between this task and that of 
metaphysics or analysis. Analysis would be of 
definite help in this task. Similarly, ‘Existenz- 
erhellung’ would be relevant to the construction of 
a comprehensive world view. Indeed a world view 
61—20 
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constructed without taking into account the results 
of ‘existential’ analysis of the individual would be 
superficial, pi'eci,soly because of this omission. 

A comprehensive world view must embiace all the 
basic features of human experience. The deepest 
attitudes, aspirations and responses of the indivi¬ 
dual must, therefore, he indentified and described. 

The Ontological Existentialism of Heidegger 
and Sartre, in so far as it is an avowed transcen¬ 
dental ontology or metaphysics, criticised by Kant 
no less than by the logical positivists, is in a diffe¬ 
rent position. But Heidegger’s analysis of ‘Dasein’ 
or human existence seems to be quite compatible 
with the analytical approach. The application of 
the powerfultool of linguistic analysis to Heidegger’s 
analysis of ‘Dasein’ would reveal linguistic confusion 
as well as linguistic penetration, Ear too long have 
statements of the type, ‘the cat is on the mat’, 
stolen the analytical show from statenienis of the 
tyjie, ‘Ereedom is the recognition of necessity’ or 
‘Dread reveals Nothing’, etc. 

Logical and linguistic analysis are necessary 
and inevitable, but not sufficient They must be 
supplemented by conceptual field analysis. While 
the analytical approach is usually confined to 
linguistic or logical analysis, the cultural approach 
underscores analysis in this wider sense. Such 
analysis must precede the attempt to answer ques¬ 
tions that arise within a conceptual field. But 
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The study of different conceptual fields and 
Value systems emancipates the individual from a 
lire-critical and externally conditioned monopolistic 
{i;rip of a particular field. One can then view the 
'vorld from different perspectives But one must 
fulopt some perspective after critical reflection. 
Otherwise, he would become conceptually uprooted 
or a gliding philosopher in Jaspers’ sense. A person 
may know a number of languages well; but he must 
select a particular language with its rules of grammar 
and syntax, if he wishes to coinmunicate. 

Must we choose a conceptual field or world 
view ? We may consciously and theoretically 
avoid a definite choice. But we must live as if we 
had committed ourselves one way or the other. To 
the extent we do not consciously choose, our per¬ 
sonality la.cks integration and a direction of move¬ 
ment within conceptual space. Conceptual growth 
or the evolution of concrete conceptual patterns 
within a basic conceptual field is stopped or impe¬ 
ded for lack of a creative impulse and a definite 
direction. This leads to cultural impoverishment 
and stagnation. 

The steps of the correct procedure for choo¬ 
sing a valid conceptual field are briefly as follows:- 

(a) distillation of the ‘empirical manifold’ or 
set of facts from the ‘interpretative mat¬ 
rix’ or conceptual frame. 

(b) linguistic analysis of the terms and con¬ 
cepts employed to display their concrete 
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The choice of a valid conceptual field on the 
basis of the criteria suggested is ultimately a func¬ 
tion of reflection and not of investigation of facts. 
Thus the possibility of eventual disagreement bet¬ 
ween philosophers can not be eliminated, even 
though the choice is not arbitrary, Two persons 
may agree to the rules and yet differ in their appli¬ 
cation. Philosophical disagreement is thus un¬ 
avoidable. No approach can eliminate disagreement 
without any remainder. But the type of disagree¬ 
ment that remains on the multi-dimensional app¬ 
roach would be the unavoidable minimum like the 
unavoidable minimum friction of a well constructed 
and well oiled machine or moving body. It would 
be a fraction of the disagreement that results from 
a non-metaphilosophical or a mono-dimensional 
approach. 

The disputes about the nature and tasks of 
philosophy are a function of a one sided fixation 
upon selective paradigms of philosophical questions 
and answers. The monopolistic grip of selective 
instances of a general concept is a fairly wide¬ 
spread phenomenon. Marx’s theory of the deter¬ 
minants of social change, Freud’s theory of the deter- 
minanis of neuroses, the different theories of truth 
or of knowledge, the different theories of the nature 
of ethical judgments etc. are all reminders of 
how the fondness for particular instances or para¬ 
digms leads to a general theory concerning the 
subject matter, Rather than accept or reject any 
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particular theory of philosophy, wo must try to see 
how far it is illuinmating, and how far misleading. 

The cultural approach to philosophy attempts 
to show in what respects and how far philosophical 
theories and systems or world views resemble the 
products of ‘affective’ culture This approach is 
illuminating, since the traditional conception'of 
metaphysics assimilates it to theproduols of purely 
‘cognitive’ culture, like science and logic This con¬ 
ception renders metaphysics a super science But 
philosophy is neither purely affective nor purely 
cognitive. Any reductive view would he one sided 
and partial. Logic and methodology are as much 
limbs of philosophy as are world views. Philosophy 
is neither cognitive nor affective culture It is a 
multi-dimensional culture of human awareness, in¬ 
clusive of knowing, feeling and willing. 

The multi-dimensional approach attempts to 
combine, say, Moore’s or Wittgenstein’s passion for 
claiification and precision with Jaspers’ or Marcel’s 
insights into the human situation, This, however 
does not mean that every philosopher must give 
equal attention to each and every dimension. The 
multi-dimensional approach simply protests against 
the fallacy of .simplism, no matter in what form it 
crops up. The linguistic theory of philosophy and 
philosophical disagreement is as much one sided as 
the cultural or existentialist approaches wLeii they 
are viewed in isolation. The part can never be the 
whole. 
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